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Periodicals and Future Scholarship 
By Charles W. Smith * 


E have met at a conference called 
to consider the place of the library 
in a changing world. In harmony with 
this central theme, it has been deemed 
appropriate that we should take stock of 
the situation with reference to periodi- 
cals, examining once more the existing 
set-up and asking ourselves whether 
proper and adequate provision is being 
made for the needs of future scholar- 
ship. 

Problems peculiar to periodicals have 
engaged the attention of librarians from 
the very beginning of the American Li- 
brary Association. In 1876, Dr. William 
Frederick Poole and his colleagues took 
advantage of the initial conference of the 
A.L.A. to formulate successful plans for 
the cooperative preparation and publica- 
tion of Poole’s Index to Periodical Liter- 
ature. From that time to this there has 
been a growing use of periodicals, and 
the problems involved have demanded 
recurring attention. The creation of a 
Periodicals Round Table and its develop- 
ment into a strong section of the A.L.A. 
is ample evidence of a continuing need 
for counsel and action upon a national 
scale. 


The problem of indexing, fortunately, 
has been well cared for. Thanks to the 
invention of the linotype machine and 
the application of modern business 
methods, we now have as many general 
periodical indexes as libraries are willing 
to support. Grateful recognition is due 


to those publishers.whose genius and 
business ability have contributed so 
largely to this result. 

Improved indexing, however, while 
adding to the effectiveness of the library 
has added to the difficulties of the libra- 
rian. Enhanced effectiveness has brought 
increased demand. Because of the facil 
ity for finding up-to-date, live informa 
tion on almost every topic in specialized 
and general periodicals numbered by the 
tens of thousands, it has become neces- 
sary to increase subscription lists enor- 
mously, thus accentuating the problem 
of financial support. A number of col- 
lege and university libraries are spending 
as much as one-half of their total book 
budget in buying and binding the current 
periodicals required. 

The inability of any one library, more- 
over, to acquire all of the sets in demand 
has been responsible for an extension of 
the inter-library loan system and the de- 
velopment of inter-library borrowing has 
naturally brought about a lively interest 
in the location of sets that can be bor- 
rowed. Regional lists of periodicals were 
appearing to meet this need when happily 
the national Union List of Serials was 
produced. This monumental publication, 
together with the Supplement, has dem- 
onstrated a usefulness beyond all expec- 
tation, and it has become perfectly 
apparent that a national list is vastly 
more serviceable than a multitude of 
regional lists. 


* Librarian, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
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Better indexing and a surer knowledge 
of the whereabouts of periodical files are 
but two of the factors that have led to 
increased demand for library periodicals. 
Growth of the educational population, 
the rise of universities, increase in 
graduate study, and the growing amount 
of research conducted in universities, 
laboratories, special libraries and manu- 
facturing establishments have all con- 
tributed their share. An increased use 
of periodicals has resulted from the 
complexity of modern knowledge. The 
old boundaries of knowledge have 
broken down and specialists who form- 
erly confined themselves closely to the 
periodicals of one field now find it neces- 
sary to read many journals in allied 
fields. Again, the accelerated tempo of 
modern life has been responsible for a 
decreased dependence upon books and 
a transferal of attention to more recent 
data available only in journals. 

Along with a demand for more peri- 
odicals, there has been an increased cost 
of subscriptions and binding. Of recent 
years an alarming increase has occurred 
in the cost of foreign serials, particu- 
larly those published in Germany.* The 
cost of binding is highest in America 
where the total bill has been swelled to 
fatten the purse of the advertiser and 
the publisher, for they have conspired 
to force even conservative magazines to 
go to the flat size and to mingle text and 
advertising matter thus necessitating the 
binding and shelving of much unneces- 
sary material. 

A serious hazard in all libraries is that 
of legitimate wear and illegitimate muti- 
lation. The preservation of periodicals 
is most difficult in college and university 
libraries where the impact of thousands 
of students takes its annual toll and 
where an abundance of so-called research 
is carried on by youths too immature to 
value either their privileges or their re- 
sponsibilities to the costly records en- 
trusted to their hands. 

Finally we are now facing depleted 
budgets owing to the wide spread eco- 
nomic depression, and there is a 
threatened necessity of curtailing sub- 
scriptions. 

* Brown, Charles H. A Hazard to Research. 
t Smith, C. W. 


These, briefly stated, are some of the 
salient features of the periodical situa- 
tion today. Are we wisely caring for 
present demands? Can we by taking thot 
add cubits to our stature? What will 
impaired budgets do to us? These are 
timely questions for the consideration of 
the hour. 

To open the discussion of the after- 
noon, I wish to affirm that the improve- 
ment of our national resources in peri- 
odicals is a vital problem worthy of re- 
newed consideration. The revelations of 
the Union List leave no doubt upon this 
score. The holdings there recorded tell 
a story of competition, duplication and 
neglect. At a previous meeting of this 
group, some of the meager holdings of 
well known journals of national circu- 
lation were pointed out.t It was shown 
for instance, that Outlook and Inde- 
pendent were reported complete in but 
four libraries each, while not a single 
complete set of Collier’s or Saturday 
Evening Post was located in any library 
in America. 

Far from discouraging, however, the 
situation has in it elements of promise. 
The lesson of the Union List is coordina- 
tion, but whereas in the past coordina 
tion was regarded merely as desirable it 
is now clearly seen to be possible. We 
have at last facts upon which coopera- 
tion can be based. This invaluable work 
is already modifying the current pur- 
chasing of periodical sets and will con- 
tinue to prove a useful, silent guide. It 
is no longer necessary to act in the dark 
when making decisions with reference 
to the purchase of desirable journals. 
The Union List has furnished and with 
ensuing Supplements will continue to 
furnish the information needed for col- 
lective action. 

Granting that coordination is desirable 
and possible, we still have a long way 
to go in effecting satisfactory techniques. 
Recently the University of Washington 
Library while completing the Fauna und 
Flora des Golfes von Neapel, a set in- 
dispensable for its Oceanographical La- 
boratories, made the discovery that the 
State College and neighboring State Uni- 
versity of a certain mid-Western state 


Library Journal. 57:261-5. March 15, 1932. 


Periodical Resources of American Libraries. Paper read at Periodicals Round 
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had each purchased from the same dealer 
this rare and expensive item. How ex- 
plain the need in the midst of a prairie 
for two sets of a salt water journal? 
Such instances will hardly occur when a 
satisfactory scheme of cooperative action 
is developed. How can such duplication 
be prevented? Obviously by coordina- 
tion, but how? That is perhaps the 
most difficult question of all. No one 
method is likely to suffice. Any method 
that is workable should be welcomed. A 
program designed to provide adequate 
materials for future scholars, will in- 
clude some or all of the following pro- 
cedures : 


Definition of the Field of Purchase 


A division of the field of purchase is 
inherent in the meaning of the term 
“coordination.” It has become increas- 
ingly apparent that even the strongest li- 
brary cannot hope to build satisfactory 
collections in all fields. Limitation is 
necessary if preeminence is to be reached 
in special fields of knowledge, and it be- 
comes the duty of each library to con- 
fine its purchases within self-imposed 
boundaries. Obviously such decisions re- 
quire careful self-analysis and should be 
arrived at only after consultation with 
one’s neighbors. An encouraging example 
of such method has been set by the Uni- 
versity of California, which for more 
than a year has been actively at work 
in defining its duties and opportunities 
with reference to future library develop- 
ment. In this program, careful attention 
is being given to the accomplishments 
and aims of neighboring libraries with 
view to securing a maximum improve- 
ment in the resources of the entire Pacific 
Coast region. 


Conference 

In determining and agreeing upon 
fields of purchase, conference will of 
course be necessary. Within the limits 
of single cities or counties, these can be 
easily arranged. The practice with re- 
gard to ‘more extensive areas will vary. 
Meetings of executives at the annual 
conferences of state or regional library 
associations will ordinarily suffice, but 


* Clark, Pearl Holland. 


ries. University of Chicago. 1930. 
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the importance of the matter will justify 
occasional meetings called for the sole 
purpose of coordination. 


Cooperative Purchase 


At such meetings questions relating to 
cooperative purchase could be discussed. 
This method does not bid fair to succeed 
except among large libraries or those in 
close proximity. 


Emphasis upon Complete Sets 


In any program designed to safeguard 
the periodical needs of future scholars, 
emphasis must be placed upon comple- 
tion of sets. No one would contend that 
every library should attempt to preserve 
a complete set of every periodical to 
which it subscribes. That would indeed 
be making a fetish of complete files. A 
study of the Union List supplies con- 
vincing reassurance that up to the date 
of this publication, librarians have not 
worshipped such a fetish. 


Improved Methods of Acquisition 


It may not be out of place at this point 
to refer to the matter of receiving and 
handling the loose numbers of periodi- 
cals up to the time they are sent to the 
bindery. Mrs. Pearl Holland Clark has 
made an excellent study of the problem.* 
Her contribution is based upon Union 
List holdings of a selected list of peri- 
odicals, and upon replies to a question- 
naire on methods sent to representative 
libraries. She has shown that greater at- 
tention should be given to the manner 
ot ordering, receiving and checking in, 
and the practical suggestions offered 
should aid many librarians in improving 
their periodical routine. Quite as im- 
portant is an efficient procedure to in- 
sure the completion of imperfect sets. A 
central bureau of information at some 
point within the library should have al- 
ways available facts relating to the 
status of incomplete sets, and a compe- 
tent member of the staff should have the 
definite responsibility of determining 
what sets to complete, the amount of 
money that can be spent, and the effort 
that can be afforded. The organization 
of such a routine is a matter of slow 


The Problem Presented by Periodicals in College and University Libra- 
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growth and takes the cooperation of the 
whole staff. It does not become efficient 
overnight. 


Preservation of Complete Sets 


After sets have been made complete, 
great care should be used to keep them 
so. Unnecessary wear and mutilation 
must so far as possible be eliminated. 
The book thief and the “cut worm” must 
be held in check. Eternal vigilance is 
required. In university libraries steps 
should be taken to prevent the use of 
bound journals as text books of instruc- 
tion, nor should they be available for the 
assigned reading of large classes. 


Sub-Publication 


Mechanical devices for the economic 
reproduction of rare material promise 
much for the scholarship of the future. 
It is already possible to reproduce on 
safety film an entire volume of a peri- 
odical on a small compact reel, capable 
of economic storage and convenient to 
reproduce by means of a projecting lan- 
tern or book reading machine. Important 
developments of the application of 
photography to library use are almost 
certain to come in the near future. 
Microphotography may be counted upon 
as a boon to the future librarian and his 
client the scholar. 


Sponsorship 


One plan that I wish particularly to 
urge is that librarians generally sponsor 
the acquisition of locally published 
serials. The Union List shows that a 
high percentage of periodicals are not 
to be found in the libraries of the locality 
of publication. An analysis of serials, 
published in the Pacific Northwest, dis- 
closed the fact that out of 398 titles 
reported in the Union List, less than 50 
per cent were complete in any library.* 
A similar analysis of the Union List 
Supplement showed that of 343 titles 
of local publication therein reported only 
36 per cent of them were complete in 
any library represented. 


Owing to the wide distribution of peri- 
odical publication, a very great increase 
in the aggregate resources of American 
libraries would result if each library 
were to specialize in securing complete 
sets of local periodicals. Book publishing 
in the United States is concentrated in 
a few cities, but periodical publishing is 
surprisingly decentralized. The follow- 
ing Table has been prepared to show 
the distribution of periodicals (daily 
newspapers omitted) by geographical 
areas.' For each area is given the num- 
ber of periodicals, the number of towns 
of publication and the number of libra- 
ries of 3,000 volumes and over: 


Distribution of Periodical Publishing 


Num- Num- Num- 

berof ber of ber of 

Period- Towns Libra- 

icals ries 

New England States .. gor 413 1021 
New. Wee: ..civaeacce 2115 490 651 
Middle Atlantic States 1867 665 700 
Southern States ...... 3520 2114 850 
Middle Western States 4274 1959 1358 
Western States ...... 4815 3113 1164 
Pacific States ........ 1907 942 667 


It is apparent from this table that if 
each locality would be responsible for 
the preservation of one complete set of 
the periodicals published therein, the na- 
tional resources in materials for research 
would be vastly enlarged. A special re- 
sponsibility would fall upon each state 
library to collect the output of the small 
towns where there is no public library. 
In such a program the cooperation of 
the publishers would be highly essential, 
and could doubtless be secured if they 
could be made to see the advantages of 
such a plan carried out on a national 
scale. As an indication of willingness 
on their part, an example came to my 
attention as this paper was being pre- 
pared. The publisher of a Seattle maga- 
zine, Music and Musicians, telephoned 
our library to learn if our file was com- 
plete before releasing to the University 
of California his only remaining copies 
of the first two volumes. I can report 
also some progress made in the effort 

(Continued on p. 271) 


* Pacific Northwest Library Association. Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Conference, Spokane, 


1929. p» 61. 
+ The data on periodicals are drawn from: 


N. W. Ayer and Sons. Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. 1932. p. 10. World Almanac. 1932. p. 249. 











Hints on the Annotation of 
Library Copies 


By Louis B. Salomon 


HEN I was at the Max Pemberton 
age, the public library kept me 
supplied with all manner of virile litera- 
ture, most of which I have forgotten; 
still, one item sticks in my memory for 
a particular reason. It was a novel of 
the sea, a book in which, according to 
the best nautico-literary tradition, the 
standard unit of length was the biscuit- 
toss. A ship might be vaguely discerned 
in the offing, an island could show up in 
the middle distance, but a precise reckon- 
ing of the space between any two objects 
could be expressed only in terms of 
biscuit-tosses. This had a profound effect 
on me: I could feel the flung spray and 
the blown spume, perhaps, even hear the 
seagulls crying. Here, I thot, is the 
genuine tang of the sea, with all the 
salty freshness that one could drink in 
on an actual trip to Old Point Comfort. 
I was set right, however, by one of 
the many readers who had borrowed the 
book before me—by one who had not 
allowed his critical faculties to be so 
completely hoodwinked by the author’s 
maritime terminology. On the margin of 
page 482 he had written: “The principal 
outdoor sport in this book seems to be 
tossing biscuits.” Going over the book 
again, I found that six-and-twenty bis- 
cuits had been tossed thus far—ship’s 
biscuits, of course—the twenty-seventh 
being the one which had overflowed the 
anonymous commentator’s bowl of an- 
tagonism. 


The shock of disillusionment did not 
blind me utterly to the significance of 
marginal comments as primal forces, but 
I confess I did not arrive at a full appre- 
ciation until I had gained a somewhat 
wider experience of them. The first 
sample had given me a taste of scholarly 
criticism ; some little time elapsed before 
I learned that the interpretative side 
could be equally well treated by marginal 
critics, and that the classification of 
material could be better handled, per- 


haps, in margins than anywhere else. A 
copy of the Yellow Scarf Mystery, which 
had passed thru many borrowers’ hands 
before it came to mine, retained on its 
finger-printed margin the records of a 
painstaking analysis of the story, under- 
taken by some previous reader, or per- 
haps by a group of collaborators. A 
case or two in point must suffice to 
show the thoroness and accuracy with 
which the work had been done. The 
following passage, I remember, was 
marked ‘“‘pathos” by the commentator : 


“‘Get yerself up outa there!’ growled big 
Mike, prodding his wife with the toe of his 
formidable boot, ‘an’ be quick about it.’ 

‘Aw, gwan an’ take a big jump off da Simp- 
son Buildin’!’ she replied tearfully, and 
gazed at him with the eyes of a stricken deer. 
But she got up.” 


I might have puzzled over the artistic 
purpose of this section for many 
minutes, and perhaps have missed the 
pathetic side altogether, had not some- 
one jotted down that single  thot- 
provoking word in the margin. 

A little further on, the story began to 
run along in a brighter vein. The de- 
plorable lack of harmony in the domestic 
relations of Mike was _ temporarily 
pushed into the background, and “a fes- 
tive gaiety,” as the author said; “oc- 
cupied the center of the stage.” This 
was rather hard going for the reader, 
since the rejoicing, even at its height, 
had a sinister black cloud hanging over 
it in the shape of a Bengalese anarchist 
who was morally and circumstantially 
capable of putting ground glass in the 
refreshments which formed a vital por- 
tion of the festive gaiety. Imagine my 
surprise at finding the following passage 
enclosed in brackets and _ labeled 
“Humor” in the handwriting of the same 
astute critic: 


“*Try some of this old Burgundy, Car- 


ruthers,’ invited the genial host, filling two 
glasses from a tall decanter. 
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‘To Hell with Burgundy!’ snapped the 
other, and tossed the contents of a glass down 
his throat at a single gulp.” 


When I finally perceived the humorous 
side of this dialog, thanks to the anonym- 
ous hint, I laughed, and laughed, and 
laughed. 

Since great writers frequently do not 
realize the full significance of what 
they themselves set down in inspired 
moments, and may create implications of 
which they never even dreamed, it is 
but natural that we should sometimes 
find marginal annotators at variance con- 
cerning the purpose of a meaning- 
fraught sentence or paragraph, just as 
the Shakespeare critics have fallen afoul 
of one another in their efforts to inter- 
pret the bard to the common people. The 
physical limitations of the average mar- 
gin, however, render it all but impossible 
to present more than four views on a 
disputed point, and the expression of 
these views must be highly condensed 
at that, while the supply of wood-pulp 
and printer’s ink alone sets a limit to 
the expansion of a Shakespeare con- 
troversy. 

From the many examples of disagree- 
ment among marginal interpreters, I 
shall quote only one, which illustrates 
admirably the fairness, restraint, and 
brevity of the exponents of this anony- 
mous criticism, as contrasted with the 
hot-headed vituperation and professional 
jealousy into which licensed critics are 
only too prone to fall. The text which 
occasioned the controversy reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Dolly sat with heart aflutter, meditating 
upon the events of the day. ‘Ah, if I could 
but ascertain the true state of his sentiments,’ 
she thought, ‘I should indeed hold the key 
to that tranquillity of mind which is at once 
the triumphant joy of a satisfied bosom and 
the goal of all those struggling human souls 
who, whether in pure sacrificing piety or in 
grim self-seeking, labor to alter their out- 


ward, so as to improve their inward, circum- 
stance,’ ” 


It is noteworthy that, altho four dis- 
tinctly opposed estimates of the passage, 
in as many handwritings, appeared in 
the margin beside it, not a single critic 
suggested a textual emendation. 

The first appraiser, whose straight, 
uncompromising script betokened him 


to be a man (or woman) of sound judg- 
ment, had considered the passage and 
summed up his findings in the single 
word: “Drama.” Along came a second 
critic, however—one whose chirography 
was no less circumspect than that of the 
first—and found the dramatic element, 
if present at all, not nearly so striking 
as another, which he noted tersely as: 
“Local color.” As if the wide diversity 
of appeal, and the baffling depth, of the 
work had not been sufficiently demon- 
strated already, a third reader takes me 
his pencil in his hand and sets himself 
on record, in a florid character, as find- 
ing the passage marked by neither drama 
nor local color, but: “Poetry.” What 
with the rather meager margin provided 
originally by a niggardly publisher, and 
the roomy style of handwriting employed 
by the third commentator, it seemed that 
the controversy must needs have been 
closed, for a marginal comment, of 
course, loses half its force when it does 
not appear on the same page with the 
material it treats. But a fourth contribu- 
tor would not be denied. It is not alto- 
gether clear whether he meant to offer 
a fourth evaluation of the passage 
already so diversely interpreted, or 
whether his comment was directed rather 
against one, or against all, of the previ 
ous judges, for he merely scribbled, in 
the scant corner remaining, a cryptic 
“Ha! ha!” 

So much for the purely esthetic sort 
of criticism in this neglected field. It 
remains but to satisfy the mind of the 
moralist, who may see no opening here 
for the spiritual edification of the human 
race. How, he asks, are we to warn the 
readers of the future against the perni- 
cious and deadly pitfalls lurking in an 
outwardly harmless book? How are we 
to pass condemnation upon immoral 
works or portions of works, except by 
writing moral works of equal size and 
scope to counteract them? Nothing 
simpler, I answer him, and clinch my 
argument with an example. Not long 
ago I came across a library copy of 
Rousseau’s confessions, the title-page of 
which read something like this: Con- 
fessions of J. J. Rousseau, for the First 
Time Translated mto English without 
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Expurgation. Under the word without, 
my dear moralist, someone had written: 
“A pity!” 

Further illustration of the possibilities 
of marginal annotation in books intended 
for public circulation would surely be 
superfluous. Indeed, the idea is not a 
new one; I neither deserve nor wish 
to take credit for originating it, or even 
for being the first to advocate it. No 
less a thinker than Emerson, speaking 
of the difficulties encountered by the 
general reader, suggested: “Private 
readers, reading purely for love of the 
book, would serve us by leaving each 
the shortest note of what he found.” 
Nor is this the earliest discoverable 
reference to marginal criticism. In 
Musarum Delicwae, an anthology which 
came out in 1656, appear the following 
verses, inspired by a folio edition of 
Suckling’s tragedy Aglaura: 

By this large margent did the poet meane 

To have a comment writ upon the scene? 

Or is it that the ladies (who ne’re look 

In any, but a poem or play-book) 

May in each page, have space to scribble 

down, 

When such a lord, or fashion came to 

town? 


It is true that a number of readers 
(and not only ladies, either) have missed 
the irony of the poet’s closing sugges- 
tion about the use of book-margins for 
recording fashionable intelligence. These 
readers, unmindful of their opportunity 
to write a trenchant comment on the 
scene, have perverted many a large 
margent to purely social uses, filling it 
with jokes, love-notes, memoranda, frag- 
ments of conversation—all of which 
have a function in connection with 
human intercourse but are quite irrele- 
vant to the text of a volume of Spenser, 
Browning, or Van Dyne. 

Despite frivolous mockeries, however, 
and despite the organized labors of cer- 
tain vandals who scruple not to efface 
marginal entries in books that do not 
belong to them—despite such handicaps, 
the cause advances. I see it in increased 
penciling of the volumes in many public 
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libraries ; I see it in the fact that anonym- 
ous benefactors are even learning to use 
ink or indelible pencil to thwart the 
dastard nihilism of the abovementioned 
vandals. A movement is on foot to make 
the borrower individually responsible for 
tampering with manuscript notes just as 
for injuring the volume in any other 
way. 

Another project now under way is a 
program of margin-expansion, which, 
if put into effect, will be of incalculable 
benefit. With the cooperation of a few 
leading publishers, it can be brought 
about without even any additional ex- 
pense, by reducing the size of type so 
as to allow more blank paper on a page 
of any given dimensions. When skilled 
workmen, without the aid of machinery, 
can inscribe the Lord’s Prayer on a pin- 
head, there is no reason why three or 
four hundred words should be spread 
out over twenty to twenty-five square 
inches. Two or three of the thirty-five 
square inches of the average page are 
all that really need to be diverted from 
the purpose of note-making. While such 
an arrangement may seem to smack of 
the millennium, it is not the utmost ex- 
treme to which margin-expansion may 
be—nay, has been carried. What, after 
all, is a volume of criticism but a book 
from which text has been omitted alto- 
gether, leaving only margin? It is the 
ultimate goal toward which every page- 
rim scribe is working. 

That these feeble words cans ac- 
complish much in so mighty a cause I 
dare not hope, but I trust that they may 
attract the attention of abler crusaders 
whose efforts will bring us into the light 
at last. In this faith I return to my plain 
duty with a will; for I have before me 
this day three books, bound respectively 
in dull blue, brown, and green library 
buckram, but with margins yet virgin. 
To be sure, they have not been long in 
circulation, but—what then ?—it does not 
take long to underline a sentence, to jot 
down a word on one of those accusing 
white edges. I go to placate the Muse. 











Nineteenth Century Novels 
Compiled by Ruth Melamed 








Haworth Parsonage and Graveyard (asso- 
ciated with the Brontés) 


1. AINSWoRTH, WILLIAM 
Tower of London. 1840. 
The tragic story of Lady Jane 
Grey’s hopeless conspiracy and her 
execution. 


2. ALLEN, JAMES LANE 
Choir Invisible. 1897. 

A beautifully told story of a deep 
and pure affection between a man 
and a woman separated by marriage. 

3. ANDERSEN, HANs CHRISTIAN 
The Improvisatore. 1834. 

A brilliant narrative of old Italy 
before the revolution, full of imagi- 
native life and poetic color. 

4. ANNUNZIO, GABRIELE D’ 
The Triumph of Death. 1894. 


An exposure of human sensuality. 


5. AUSTEN, JANE 
Pride and Prejudice. 1813. 
A witty comedy of manners, mod- 
ern in spirit. 


6. Batzac, HoNorE DE 
Le Pére Goriot. 1834. 


The story of a French “Lear.” 


7. BaRRIE, SiR JAMES MATTHEW 
Sentimental Tommy. 1896. 
A psychological study of the 
artistic temperament. 


8. Bazin, RENE 
Blot of Ink. 1888. 


A sentimental comedy bringing 
out the antipathy between town and 
country people. 
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9. 


ll. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


BESANT, SIR WALTER 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
1882. 

This novel presented such a 
realistic picture of the sordid life 
of the people of East London that 
it gave real impetus to social reform. 


. BJORNSON, BJORNSTJERNE 


Synngve Solbakken. 1857. 


A picture of peasant life in Nor- 
way, portraying the honest farmers 
and laborers among whom _ the 
author lived. 


BLACKMORE, RICHARD DODDRIDGE 
Lorna Doone. 1869. 
A romance of Exmoor in Stuart 
times; a work of singular charm 
and imagination. 


. Borrow, GeorcE HENRY 


Lavengro. 1851. 


A whimsical novel of men and 
morals of the 19th century. 


. Bourcet, Paut CHARLES 


The Disciple. 1889. 


A warning against the habit of 
analyzing and experimenting with 
the emotions. 


BREMER, FREDRIKA 
Neighbors. 1842. 


A refreshing romance giving a 
delightful glimpse into the domestic 
life of Sweden. 


BRONTE, CHARLOTTE 
Jane Eyre. 1847. 


This novel, which caused a 
literary sensation when published, 
is largely a record of the author's 
own development. 


BRONTE, EMILY JANE 
Wuthering Heights. 1847. 


A drama of revenge, hate and 
love laid amidst the sombre York- 
shire moorlands; a work of extra- 
ordinary emotional intensity. 


BuLWER-LytTTon, Epwarp 
The Last Days of Pompeii. 1834. 
A romance of classical days giv- 
ing interesting descriptions of 
ancient customs. 
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Jingle (DicKENs) 


. CABLE, GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Old Creole~Days. 1879. 


A sympathetic description of 
people and places combined with a 
gentle pathos and quiet humor. 


. CHURCHILL, WINSTON 


Richard Carvel. 1899. 


A romance of the revolutionary 
period in autobiographical form. 


. CONRAD, JOSEPH 
Nigger of the Narcissus. 1898. 


A wonderfully realistic picture of 
rough sea-faring life and a delicate 
interpretation of the moods of men 
in strange places. 


. COLLINS, WILKIE 
The Moonstone. 1868. 


A romantic mystery telling of a 
famous gem stolen by a Hindu 
priest. The prototype of the modern 
detective story. 


. COOPER, JAMES FENIMORE 
Last of the Mohicans. 1826. 


A chain of brilliantly narrated 
episodes of frontier life in America 
during the first half of the 19th 
century. 


. CRANE, STEPHEN 
Red Badge of Courage. 1895. 
A highly realistic description of 
the experiences of a private in the 


Civil War. 
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DAUDET, ALPHONSE 
Tartarin of Tarascon. 1872. 

A genial satire on the author’s 
compatriots, as well as a creation 
of one of the world’s famous comic 
characters. 


DICKENS, CHARLES 
David Copperfield. 1849-50. 


Autobiographical reminiscences of 
a humorous and lovable character. 


DISRAELI, BENJAMIN 
Coningsby. 1844. 

An attack on the political events 
of the day. While the interest in 
the events themselves has waned, 
the satire is still keen. 


DosTOEVSKI, FEDoR MIKHAILOVICH 
Brothers Karamazov. 1880. 
A picture of the moral, intellec- 


tual and social life of Russia touch- 
ing every chord of the human soul. 


Dove, Str ARTHUR CONAN 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 


1892. 


Ingenious stories of crime and 
mystery which have brought their 
author a host of imitators. 


DuMAS, ALEXANDRE 
Three Musketeers. 1844. 


A novel of a Gascon adventurer, 
D’Artagnan, and of three muske- 
teers, the gigantic Porthos, the 
clever Aramis and the melancholy 
Athos. 


Du MAuRIER, GEorGE LouiIs 
Peter Ibbetson. 1894. 
A fanciful romance of dream life, 


a work of rare imagination and 
charm. 


EGGLESTON, EDWARD 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. 1870. 
The lawless and homely pioneer 
life of Indiana described with a 


keen sense of humor by the author 
who knew that life intimately. 


ELi0T, GEORGE 
Adam Bede. 1859. 
A‘ deeply significant tragedy of 
human conduct and _ relentless 
retribution. 


ERCKMANN, EMILE AND CHATRIAN, 
ALEXANDRE 
Friend Fritz. 1864. 


A charming Alsatian story of 
provincial country life. 
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FLAUBERT, GUSTAVE 
Madame Bovary. 1856. 


The moral degeneration of a weak 
woman and her desolate love affairs 
with commonplace men in a dull 
provincial town. 


FoGAzzaro, ANTONIO ¥ 
The Patriot, 1896. * 


The conflict between the religious 
nature of the father and\the skepti- 
cism of the mother as reflected in 
their son. 


FRANCE, ANATOLE 
Crime of Sylvestre 
1881. 


A novel painting the literary life 
of Paris and depicting the nobler 
human emotions with delicate humor 
and pathos. 


FREYTAG, GUSTAV 
Debit and Credit. 1855. 


The effect of the _ industrial 
revolution on the social life of the 
day. Impressive because of its 
sturdy unexaggerated realism. 


Bonnard. 


GABORIAU, EMILE 
File No. 113. 1867. 
The inventor of the modern detec- 


tive story introduces his favorite 
character, M. Lecog. 


GAUTIER, THEOPHILE 
Romance of a Mummy. 1856. 

A brilliant description of the life 
of ancient Egypt at the time of the 
flight of the Israelites thru the 
Red Sea. 


Gissinc, GEORGE ROBERT 
New Grub Street. 1891. 
A powerful, convincing picture of 
the hardships of literary life in the 
English world of his day. 


GocoL, NIKOLAI 
Dead Souls. 1846. 
A picture of Russian provincial 


life as seen by the great Russian 
humorist. 


GONCHAROV, IVAN 
Oblomov. 1879. 


A novel dealing with the Russian 
malady of inertia. 


Goncourt, EpmMonp Lours 
Renée Mauperin. 1864. 
A study of bourgeois society giv- 
ing an accurate reproduction of 
everyday existence. 





Hester Prynne, in The Scarlet Letter 
(HAWTHORNE) 
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Foma Gordyeeff. 1899. 


The story of an idealist seeking 
for light and destined never to find 
it. 


5. HALEvy, LupDovic 


L’ Abbé Constantin. 1882. 


An idyllic romance of the middle 
class containing none but worthy 
characters. 


. Harpy, THoMAs 


Return of the Native. 1878. 
A drama of passion and nemesis 
showing the sinister effect of wilful- 
ness upon people’s lives. 


. Harte, Francis Bret 


Luck of Roaring Camp. 1870. 


Life in the far west during the 
gold rush of ’49. A dramatic tran- 
script of a phase of Western life 
forever passed away. 


. HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL 


Scarlet Letter. 1850. 


A story of Puritan New England, 
dealing with sin, remorse and 
expiation. 


. HEARN, LAFCADIO 


Chita. 1889. 


A remarkable description of the 
destruction of L’Ile Derniere, the 
fashionable watering place of the 
aristocratic families of Louisiana. 
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HEWLETT, MAURICE 
Forest Lovers. 1898. 
A charming fancy of Medieval 
England. 


HEysE, PAUL 
Children of the World. 1873. 

A novel reflecting the pessimism 
and skepticism then dominant in 
German thot. Imaginative in form 
and treatment. 


Howe ts, WILLIAM DEAN 
Rise of Silas Lapham. 1884. 
A novel with an ordinary Ameri- 
can business man for a hero. Told 
with dignity and truth. 


HucGHEs, THOMAS 
Tom Brown’s School Days. 1856. 
A story of English public school 
life. One of the most famous of its 
kind. 


Huco, Victor MARIE 
Les Miserables. 1862. 


A dramatic novel in defence of 
the poor and oppressed. 


HuysMANs, Joris KARL 
En Route. 1895. 
A deeply subjective work, dealing 
with the hero’s conversion to 
catholicism and mysticism. 


. IRVING, WASHINGTON 


Sketch Book. 1819. 
A volume of tales and sketches 
revealing whimsical and picturesque 
treasures of the New World. 


. JAMEs, HENRY 


The American. 1877. 
The tragedy of a man caught in 
a situation which is too much for 
him. 


. KInGsLEy, CHARLEs 


Westward Ho! 1855. 
A romantic sea story built around 
the Spanish Main in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


. KipLinc, RupyaArp 


Jungle Book. 1894. 


Fables of men and beasts in India. 


. LAGERLOF, SELMA 


Gosta Berling. 1894. 
A prose epic having for its chief 
hero the fascinating, gifted, reckless 
ex-priest, Gésta Berling. 
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61. LERMoNTOV, MIKHAIL 
Hero of Our Time. 1839. 
The first psychological novel in 
Russian, having for its hero the 
irresistible rascal Petchorin, who 
strongly resembles Don Juan. 


62. Loti, PIERRE 
Iceland Fisherman. 1886. 
A tale of the sea, having for its 
theme the transience of joy and the 
sadness of inexorable fate. 


63. Lover, SAMUEL 
Handy Andy. 1842-43. 


A broadly humorous tale of life 
among the Irish gentry and 
peasantry. 


64. MANZONI, ALESSANDRO 
The Betrothed. 1826. 


A Milanese story of the 17th 
century, full of insight and 


sympathy. 
65. MARRYAT, FREDERICK 
Mr. Midshipman Easy. 1836. 


A rollicking yarn of the sea. 
66. MAUPASSANT, GUY DE 
A Woman's Life. 1883. 


The story of a married life and 
all its disillusionments. 





Moby Dick (MELVILLE) 


67. MELVILLE, HERMAN 
Moby Dick. 1851. 


An epic of whaling conveying the 
magic and beauty of the sea. 


68. MEREDITH, GEORGE 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 1856. 
A poignant tragedy dealing with 
the relationship between father and 
son. It shows a deep comprehension 
of twisted and damaged human 
lives. 


69. MERIMEE, PROSPER 
Colomba. 1830. 
A story of Corsica, written in a 
style classically clear and full of 
poetic color. 
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MITCHELL, SILAS WEIR 
Hugh Wynne. 1897. 


A picturesque novel of revolu- 
tionary times in America, written in 
a romantic spirit which gives it 
charm and color. 


Moore, GEORGE 
Esther Waters. 1894. 
An absorbing story of an English 


servant girl set against a _back- 
ground of the race track. 


. PATER, WALTER 


Marius the Epicurean. 1885. 


A philosophical romance with 
Rome for a background. 


Peacock, THomas Love 
Gryll Grange. 1860. 


An Aristophanic satire on the 
social tendencies of the day. 


Pérez GALpDés, BENITO 
Dofia Perfecta. 1876. 
Spanish life in a provincial town, 
its social problems and religious 
difficulties. 


. Poe, EpGar ALLAN 


Tales of Mystery, Imagination 
and Humor. 1840-45. 


Stories of horror by a profoundly 
imaginative writer. 


READE, CHARLES 
Cloister and the Hearth. 1861. 
An historical narrative relating 
the adventurous career of the father 
of Erasmus. 


REUTER, FRITz 
An Old Story of My Farming 
Days. 1864. 
A picture of everyday life, by the 
noted Platt-Deutsch humorist, un- 
surpassed for truth and charm. 


SAND, GEORGE 
Consuelo. 1842. 
_A swiftly moving, romantic novel 
giving the life story of a great 
singer. 


Scott, Sirk WALTER 
Guy Mannering. 1815. 
A romantic story about the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of an 
abducted heir. 


SHELLEY, MARy WOLLSTONECRAFT 
Frankenstem. 1819. 


An effective romance of horror, 
dealing with the supernatural. 
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81. SIENKIEVICZ, HENRYK 
Pan Michael. 1893. 


An historical novel describing 17th 
century society in Poland during the 
wars with the Cossacks, Turks and 
Swedes. 


82. SmiTH, Francis HopKINSON 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville. 
1891. 


Character portraits of people in 
the South. Largely in dialect. 





Illustration from “The Facts in the Case of 
Dr. Valdemar,” in Tales of Mystery, 
Imagination, and Humor (Por) 


83. STAEL, MADAME DE 
Corinne. 1807. 


A novel combining the charms of 
romance with a faithful picture of 
Italy. 


84. STENDHAL, DE 
Red and the Black. 1830. 


A realtistic presentation of con- 
temporary life, revealing with 
minute precision the most secret 
motives of action. 


. STEVENSON, RospEert Louis 
Treasure Island. 1883. 


A tale of adventure among the 
islands of the Pacific. 


86. StorM, THEODOR 
Immensee. 1852. 
An idyllic story of rustic simpli- 
city and the quiet joy of the simple 
life. 


87. SUDERMANN, HERMANN 
Dame Care. 1888. 


The life of a young man whose 
entire career is one of misfortune. 
Written with much pathos and 
beauty, it is a peculiar blending of 
realism and romanticism. 
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Treasure Island (StTEVEN- 
SON ) 


88. SuE, EUGENE 
Mysteries of Paris. 1842-43. 


A_ startling melodrama of 

Parisian underworld. 
89. TARKINGTON, BooTtH 
Gentleman from Indiana. 1899. 

The relentless fight of a young 
newspaper man against a gang of 
political scoundrels in Indiana. 

THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
Vanity Fair. 1847-48. 

One of the great satires of the 
19th century depicting mankind with 
all its faults. 

91. Totstoy, Leo NIKOLAIEVITCH 

War and Peace. 1869. 

An epic of Russian social life and 
history at the time of the Napoleon- 
ic wars. A novel combining 
mysticism and realism, leaving an 
indelible impression on the mind of 
the reader. 

92. TROLLOPE, ANTHONY 
* Barchester Towers. 1857. 

Study of social life in a clerical 

circle. 


John Silver, in 


the 
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TURGENEV, IVAN 
Fathers and Sons, 1861. 

A novel reflecting the conflict be- 
tween the young who have scientific 
and intellectual aspirations and the 
oldfashioned home-loving aristo- 
crats. 


TWAIN, MARK 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
1885. 


A story of the Mississippi told 
with pathos, humor and sincerity. 


VALERA, JUAN 
Pepita Jimenez. 1874. 

The moral crisis of a young 
ecclesiastic torn between earthly and 
heavenly love. Considered a modern 
Spanish classic. 


VERGA, GIOVANNI 
House by the Medlar Tree. 1890. 
A realistic and touching novel of 
lower class life in an Italian fishing 
village. 


VERNE, JULES 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. 
1869-70. 
A highly prophetic tale of a group 
of people who go traveling and 
exploring in a submarine. 


VoyNnicH, ETHEL LILLIAN 
The Gadfly. 1898. 


A story of a strong, magnanimous 
character driven by wrong and 
humiliation into atheism. Written 
with great power. 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE 
The War of the Worlds. 1898. 
A startling fantasy of the future, 
picturing the inhabitants of Mars in 
an attack on England. 


ZoLA, EMILE 
Nana. 1880. 
A realistic novel dealing with 
theatrical life in Paris, by the great 
French apostle of naturalism. 





fold purpose. 


titles than in the years just past. 





The compilation of this list of nineteenth century fiction was made with a two- 
First to relieve as much as possible the demand for current best sellers 
in libraries which, operating on reduced budgets, are necessarily buying fewer new 
Second to give in convenient and concise form, 
a list of novels that are of sufficient value to be re-read or are sufficiently interesting 
to be read now for the first time by the busy reader. 


This illustrated list is available from The Wilson Company in attractive leaflet 
form at: I copy, 10c; 50 copies, $1.75; 100 copies, $3; 250 copies, $6; 500 copies, $10. 

Miss Melamed is the compiler of the extremely popular list of Outstanding Novels 
of the 20th Century, which is obtainable at the same prices. 




















PROBLEM 5 


Public library appropriations are 
being reduced in most communi- 
ties as much as, or even more 
than, the appropriations for other 
civic institutions and projects, de- 
spite the fact that the depression 
has been directly responsible for 
increasing the work of the library. 
Assuming that the civic authori- 
ties are threatening to slash 25 
per cent from the appropriation 
for your public library, address a 
communication to them which 
will defend the reasonableness of 
your budget and convince them 
of the necessity of maintaining 
the services of the library at their 
full extent. Contestants may, if 
they wish, use the actual facts 
and figures of their own library 
budget. 


AWARDS: For the best letters of 
not more than 750 words on the above 
“Problem” the followin rizes will 
be given by the WILSON BULLE- 
TIN: first, $5; second, $3; third, $2. 
The winning letters will be published 
in the February BULLETIN. 


Address: Problems Editor, WILSON 
BULLETIN, 960 University Avenue, 
New York City. Closing date is Janu- 
ary I. 











PROBLEM 3: Comment on the follow- 
ing quotation: “We have wasted our 
very limited means in flooding our libra- 
ries with printed matter of no value 
which merely adds to the mental stupor 
of readers equally useless to society... . 
We need to return to the ideas of the 
public library of the seventies and eight- 
tes; we should provide books suitable for 
intelligent readers and provide them in 
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adequate numbers; we should attempt to 
direct our work to the development of 
those who desire such development and 
are prepared to go to some lengths to 
obtam it. Let the daily newspaper pro- 
vide the pope; it ts no part of the duty 
of the public library to compete with it. 
So I visualize ... for the public library, 
a concentration of its energy on the 
clearly expressed needs of the intelligent 
minority who really desire to use books 
as books rather than as mechanical con- 
trivances designed by a beneficent provi- 
dence to obviate the grave danger of the 
common man being forced to think.” 


FIRST PRIZE 


Grace Arlington Owen, 
San Diego Public Library, 
San Diego, California 


Let us welcome these words. Let us 
not turn aside in resentment nor with a 
defense mechanism operating, start re 
counting the services and activities of 
our particular organization. Rather 
should we look the facts squarely in the 
face and taking these words as signifi- 
cant of the times, ask ourselves: what 
is to become of the public library, or in 
other phrasing, what will it come to be? 

Why should we do this? Because, use 
any name you will: “Economic revolu- 
tion,” “Depression cycle,” or “World 
deflation,” we have been and are in a 
period of crisis. While in a crisis, there 
are no apparent signs of change. Ac- 
cordingly we have been busy with the 
exigencies of the situation and have felt 
thru cut budgets coupled with increased 
demands, the push of circumstance. 

This condition of crisis is destined to 
pass but it will not leave us where it 
found us. We will confront a different 
system of thinking that will force all 
educational systems, the public library 
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along with the public school, to adopt a 
new set of values. As this sifting, test- 
ing and judging process takes place, it 
is quite likely that size and numbers will 
not be assigned the high place they have 
eceupied in the public library’s shrine 
during the days when we pursued the 
public with books and begged them to 
let us serve them. It would be strange 
indeed if at last we did not draw a line 
of demarcation between providing escape 
amusement for those who cannot or will 
not endure the pain of thinking and the 
needs of the “intelligent minority.” 

Undoubtedly we will have to re- 
allocate our energies and in so doing we 
will discover a change of emphasis. 
Many of our activities will be forced into 
the discard but there will be new ones 
and we will find it requires more and 
more intelligence to be a librarian. We 
will have to be educator and economist 
and our duty will be to develop our 
methods and materials according to the 
needs of our particular community. We 
will have entered upon a new phase of 
library history and unless we adjust our- 
selves our professional days will be 
numbered. 

This series of changes will not come 
in a month or a year but beginning 
wherever there is a forward-looking 
leader, it will spread in ever widening 
ripples. The very fact that such words 
have been written shows there are straws 
in the wind and the direction of the 
onward sweeping current generated by 
the present period of crisis will some day 
be more apparent. 


SECOND PRIZE 


E. S. Goree, Texas State Library, 
The Capitol, Austin, Texas 


In the seventies and eighties, when 
fewer people used the public library, the 
program advised in the Department of 
Discussion may have been practicable, 
but today all sorts and conditions of men 
have learned to seek out libraries and 
our schools have not trained librarians 
who feel perfectly competent to consign 
large numbers of the applicants for li- 
brary cards to the hell of mental stupor 
and social uselessness. To carry out this 
program, shall we not need some gauge 
for intelligence? Does the speaker ad- 
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vise examinations, a system of credits, 
or intelligence tests? 

There are other points in the Discus- 
sion with which I take issue. Are our 
good libraries flooded with printed mat- 
ter of no value? Js the daily paper dope 
for the willfully unthinking? The books 
of today, like the daily paper, record 
today’s events and impressions. They 
may be written quickly, superficially, but 
they catch the tempo and the temper of 
the hour. A few of them will become 
food for the “intelligent” readers of to- 
morrow but some of us must read them 
today ; we are not sure of tomorrow. 


From long years of experience with 
the library-using public, I have learned 
that the intelligent reader is not always 
a success as a human being, and that the 
most vacant in appearance of the people 
who seek books often has a question in 
his heart to which he would find an 
answer. If the librarian is sensitive and 
watchful he is often able to point the 
questioner along the way to an answer, 
and when mental curiosity is satisfied 
and aroused over and over the learning 
process is in motion and the questioner 
is on the way to becoming an intelligent 
reader. 

In my library we shall continue to buy 
as many of the exceptional books as our 
resources permit for the recluse who de- 
vours them understandingly but shares 
his enthusiasms with no one; the cement- 
covered worker who reads the Bible in 
Hebrew every evening and takes out our 
most expensive books on science and the 
arts, will still find a welcome, but we 
shall keep on buying the best of the 
western books and love stories for the 
truck driver who comes in every Satur- 
day evening, his three books protectively 
enclosed in a flour bag, and asks for 
“another story book for my wife, one 
for me, and whatever you think best for 
the kid.” Sentimental? No; it is just 
that I believe that a library is an institu- 
tion for recreation and for informal edu- 
cation, that its place and need is clearly 
defined in our national life, and that we 
can serve no useful purpose now by try- 
ing to turn our libraries into colleges or 
universities for formal education. The 
opportunity for development which the 

(Continued on last page) 








Ideals in Reference Service 
By Marilla Waite Freeman * 





GENERAL REFERENCE DIVISION, CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 


M* theme is reference work in gen- 

eral, and especially the so-called 
divisional reference work of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. 

Before turning to this, however, I 
want to say just a word as to the general 
idea of reference service, and another 
word as to one’s personal ideal therein. 
I am speaking. of reference service in 
the broad public library sense of the 
term, as the meeting and dealing with 
every type of question or request for 
information or for material, other than 
that involved in the actual giving out of 
books for circulation. And in that sense, 
or perhaps in any other sense of the 
term, I believe the ideal of reference 
service to be that no one shall be allowed 
to go away from the library without hav- 
ing either received the information for 
which he came or the knowledge where 
he may find it. Surely this is in the most 
literal interpretation of the word refer- 
ence: we refer our inquirer to the mate- 
rial which we put before him, to the 
person or to the source from whom or 
from which the information he seeks 


* Librarian of the Main Library, Cleveland Public Library. 
Library Science, Western Reserve University. 


work was given before the School o: 
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may most quickly and most authorita 
tively be secured. In the library lexicon 
there must be no negatives. The words 
“No,” “We haven't it,” “I do not know,” 
must never be heard, at least with the 
full-stop to give them finality. If we 
haven't it, there is a reason—ours to find 
out the reason,—perhaps it is on the way, 
perhaps even now in the catalog depart- 
ment, perhaps our inquirer may be 
thanked for helping us to find out and 
fill a gap. If we legitimately haven’t it, 
ours to tell our inquirer where it may 
be found, and refer him thither. If we 
do not know this, or anything else, some- 
one else does know. Ours to glean this 
knowledge from that someone, or to 
lead or refer our inquirer to him. 


Never the Wrong Place 

Perhaps we may think “This man has 
come to the wrong place. This isn’t an 
employment agency, or a clinic for 
damaged souls.” Well, let me tell you 
that our genius for reference service, or 
in a large sense for library service, may 
almost precisely be measured by the de- 


This introduction to a talk on reference 
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gree in which we realize, and act upon 
the realization, that no man has ever 
come to the wrong place when he comes 
into a public library. That is precisely 
what we are for—we and our reference 
service—to act as a clearing house for 
all knowledges. We want people to 
think of us when there is anything they 
want to know. 

It is true that we are not an employ- 
ment agency, but at the zero moment of 
despair, we may direct a human waif to 
the man or the organization which will 
set him on his feet. Perhaps we are not 
a clinic for damaged souls—I am not at 
all sure of this—but the wisdom of all 
the ages is crystallized upon our book- 
shelves, and the merest modicum of 
human sympathy and understanding and 
intelligence may bring the right printed 
or spoken word to meet the moment of 
crisis in a human life. 


If we take as our motto the words of 
Terence—‘Humani nihil a me alienum 
puto”—TI find nothing that is human alien 
to me—we shall discover that all ele- 
ments of dramatic, thrilling, satisfying 
human experience may be found in ref- 
erence service in any library, public or 
other, where human beings congregate. 

Somehow I cannot escape from the 
superstition, if such it be, that anyone 
whose life touches mine, if only for the 
moment, establishes, if only for the 
moment, a certain relation, a certain 
obligation. I cannot lightly say to such 
a one—“I have nothing for you.” I 
must somehow give him what I can, and 
as he passes on must say to him—‘‘Come 
back and let me know how it all turned 
out.” Often, as all we library workers 
know, he does not come back—he was 
perhaps just a ship that passed in the 
night—we gave him all he needed in the 
passing—but if we have kept the line of 
communication open by that friendly 
word, we have at least discharged in full 
our obligation, we have completed and 
rounded out our piece of service. 


“All There” 


You see the general ideal of reference 
service runs over very intimately into 
the personal ideal, after all, but from 
the purely personal viewpoint there is 
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still another angle of approach. Judge 
Troward in one of his stimulating essays 
says, ‘Our aim should be to express all 
that we are in every act.” Think of it 
for a moment—“To express all that we 
are in every act.” Think how perfunc- 
torily we perform most of our acts—just 
off the surface of ourselves as it were— 
only half there. Think what it would 
mean to ourselves and the person we are 
helping if we concentrated our full 
powers into each small act of service. 
Think with what intensified vision we 
should see each person, how fully we 
should enter into his viewpoint—the one 
essential—all there in seeing what he 
wants to know, and in giving it to him 
in the quickest and most effective way. 
Here enters the whole psychology of 
reference work and of its technique— 
seeing that your inquirer has a chair, 
that the law of attention is followed by 
giving him something to hold his atten- 
tion—even if only the World Almanac 
index in which to seek first aid for him- 
self, while you get “the real dope.” Time 
is of the essence of the case—as the law 
briefs say—with a busy man. If you 
are all there, on the job, and he has 
something, anything, almost, before his 
eyes, to keep him from chafing at the 
flight of the minutes while you work, he 
will feel that he has had quick service. 

Probably there will be several of him 
all at once. You must be so much “all 
there’’—hydraheaded, as it were, that 
you can let each of him know by a nod 
or a smile or a quick glance or a “just 
one moment,” that you know he is there, 
and are getting to him as quickly as you 
can. Of course your real expert refer- 
ence artist can give each of him a Sta- 
tistical Abstract or a Readers’ Guide or 
a Moody's Manual or a Who’s Who or 
an encyclopedic volume opened at his 
subject, all at once, and keep all of him 
going in relays, and all of him satisfied. 
... | suppose the psychology of it would 
be that if it were our definite, formu- 
lated aim to express all that we are in 
every act, then each act would be a suc- 
cessful act, a succession of such acts 
would mean a successful day, and a suc- 
cession of such days a successful refer- 
ence librarian,—than whose lot there is 
none happier. 
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The Love Poetry of Herbert Hoover 


It seems that thirty years ago, in the 
gardens of Kalgoorlie, Western Aus- 
tralia, Herbert Hoover wrote a poem to 
his sweetheart, Lou Henry, the present 
mistress of the White House. On the 
eve of the presidential election last 
month one of the lines of this fervent 
lyric was made public. Here it is: 


I would sooner have one hour with 
you than fifty years of fame. 


Well, Mr. Hoover—this is Satan 
speaking—now that you’ve reached the 
years of wisdom, suppose we offered you 
your choice today: on the one hand, 
sixty minutes with the First Lady; on 
the other, four more years in the White 
House. Which would you choose? 

The difference between poets and 
presidents is that poets—popular opin- 
ion to the contrary—appraise their sen- 
timents more accurately, and therefore 
more modestly. The poet does not 
measure his love with the yardsticks of 
the marketplace; his references are 
usually outside of t{me and thus in- 
capable of reversal. A president might 
say to his beloved: “You are more beau- 
tiful, more enchanting, than Garbo” 
(which is absurd, not so much because 
it is palpably prejudiced and untrue, as 
because it is so open to contradiction). 
The poet, being more discreet, favorably 
compares the beauty of his beloved to 
Deirdre or Helen of Troy, and who dares 
call him a liar? When young Hoover 
passionately cries: “Give me sixty min- 
utes of your charms rather than forty- 
nine—no, fifty!—years of success,” the 
declaration is laughable and unconvinc- 
ing, chiefly because his imagination has 
failed him so completely . . . because he 
can apprehend his deepest instincts only 
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in the unilluminated forms of the bour- 
geois values. (This is the modern pesti- 
lence of souls.) It is as tho he had 
protested, under the aspect of eternity: 
“IT am so madly in love with you that 
if I had to choose between your favor 
and a pot of raspberry jam, of which | 
am particularly fond, I believe—other 
things being equal—that I should choose 
you.” The poet avoids the exposure 
and depreciation of circumstance by 
predicating the impossible: 
And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear. 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun! 


Our Own Bright Children’s Corner 


I know a little girl who is forever 
losing things. If it isn’t her green beret 
it’s her fountain pen (of which she was 
so proud, scribbling and _ scribbling 
away, that she drained an ink-bottle dry 
every forty-eight hours), and if it isn’t 
a fairy book it’s a rubber ball, or else 
it’s the belt of her red leather coat. 

Cry, little girl. Look in all the cor- 
ners of your world. Turn everything, 
including yourself, upside down. For 
whatever is lost is precious. 

What! You have given up already? 
You don’t care? You are running 
away? Wait a moment. [I'll tell you 
a story. It’s about an old man who lived 
upstairs in a tiny room alone with a 
wonderful black cat that sat on his 
shoulder all day, warming herself under 
his big white spreading beard, and in 
return for this favor gratefully slept on 
his poor quiet feet at night to keep them 
from freezing. The man was very poor 
and had nothing in the world except for 
a bed (without any covers), a table 
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(which was bare), seventeen books (in 
seventeen different languages), and 
eighteen pairs of eyeglasses (one pair 
for each language, and an extra pair for 
the cat, who was also very studious). 
Once a week the man went downstairs 
and bought a loaf of bread, a pound of 
cheese, and a can of evaporated milk. 
The cat knew that her master was barely 
keeping alive, so she refused to take 
even a lick of the milk, accepting noth- 
ing but the crumbs of the bread and the 
rind of the cheese; but the kind old man, 
who didn’t have a knife and had to break 
the bread with his hands and scoop out 
the center of the cheese with match- 
sticks, was always so clumsy and trem- 
bling at these tasks that there were al- 
most as many crumbs as there was bread 
and almost as much rind as cheese. 
Nothing was ever wasted in this house- 
hold. Even the tin cans were saved, 
and every ten years, when the room was 
so full of the cans that the cat’s back 
rubbed against the ceiling and the old 
man, who never stopped reading, had to 
lie on his stomach on top of the cans all 
day with a book open under his nose*— 
once every ten years a junkman came 
to take away the empty cans of evap- 
orated milk, and he paid the old man two 
cents for every 150 cans. And then the 
old man and his cat were very happy, 
and they bought a dry herring to cele- 
brate the occasion, and after the feast 
they said to each other, “How good it 
is to see the floor again!” 

One day, after returning from the 
grocery store, the old man discovered 
that the top button of his great blue coat 
was missing. You cannot imagine how 
sad he was. The tears rushed into his 
eyes as fast as they could, for they had 
been waiting since he was a boy for a 
good cry. It seemed to him that this was 
the beginning of the end. When he was 
young in school he had had as many as 
thirty-nine buttons; many years later he 
had been proud of his second-hand blue 
overcoat with its twelve shining buttons, 
three of them brass; now, in his white 
old age, he grieved to think that the last 
button was gone, and that a brass one, 
with nothing but a twist of black thread 
to mark its place. It is true that he had 


* This was very bad for his eyes. 
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fourteen safety pins, but no safety pin 
could take the place of a button in his 
affections. 

“Grimalkin,” he said tenderly, turn- 
ing to his cat, “I must go away. I won't 
come back until I find my button. Here, 
I leave with you all the food that I just 
bought—the bread, the cheese, the can 
of milk. Now I open the can for you 
and I say goodbye, my faithful one. Do 
not wait for me if I am gone too long. 
Find a good home for yourself. There 
are many kind people in the world. And 
the tenderest people are the gentle 
strokers of cats.” 

Grimalkin climbed up the old man’s 
buttonless coat and sadly licked his face. 
A moment later the old man was gone, 
and Grimalkin sat desolate in a corner, 
holding between her paws a long white 
hair from her master’s beard. She knew 
that she would never see him again. 

—Didn’t he ever come back? 

—I don’t know. Grimalkin never 
knew either. Only the old man could 
tell, and perhaps he is still looking for 
his button. Anyway, when I found 
Grimalkin, she was almost dead with 
hunger. I took her away with me, and 
we became the best of friends. Don't 
you think that cats are very lucky not 
to have to bother with buttons at all? 


The Divine Thimble 


That’s a silly tale, my story of the 
lost button. But if you want to read a 
really good, a really memorable tale 
about something lost—and the things we 
lose are terribly important, more im- 
portant to us that the things we never 
had—then turn to page 125 of Rainer 
Maria Rilke’s Stories of God (Norton 
is the publisher) and read “How the 
Thimble Came to Be God.” I cannot 
think of a better tale to be read aloud 
during your Christmas story hour in the 
library. Rilke didn’t write for children, 
but I think that children—surely only 
the children in heart—will understand 
him best. “How the Thimble Came to 
Be God” is my favorite in this story- 
book of his that has just been translated, 
but “How Old Timofei Died Singing” is 
almost as dear to me, and I have read 
many times “A Tale of Death” and “A 
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Story Told to the Dark.” I think that 
what Rilke says is true: “If someone 
knows a real story, do you believe that 
it can remain a secret? Never fear, it 
gets told around, especially among the 
children!” 


Who Is Rilke? 


Rainer Maria Rilke, one of the 
greatest of modern German lyric 
poets, was born at Prague in 1875. His 
father, an officer in the Austrian army, 
sent him at the age of twelve to the 
Cadet school of St. Polten, where he 
spent five unhappy years. Released at 
last from this torture he returned to 
Prague, and with the assistance and en- 
couragement of an uncle, he pursued 
his studies first there, later at Munich 
and Berlin. Already he had published a 
first collection of poems, (Leben und 
Lieder), out of print in 1898 and today 
undiscoverable. All the efforts of his 
publishers to reprint them encountered 
the stubborn resistance of the poet. Two 
other collections of poems appeared, 
(Larenopfer and Traumgekront) when, 
in the spring of 1898 Rilke undertook 
his first journey to Italy. Tuscany de- 
lighted him, but an immensely more 
powerful influence was felt when, the 
following year, he took a journey to 
Russia. His contact with Tolstoi 
marked a distinct stage in his develop- 
ment and his influence is clearly seen in 
Die Geschichten vom lieben Gott (now 
translated as Stories of God). At this 
time he wrote his famous narrative 
poem, also available in translation, The 
Tale of the Love and Death of Cornet 
Christopher Rilke. For a time Rilke 
lived at Worpswede where a group of 
landscape painters worked. There he 
met and married Clara Westhoff, who 
had been a pupil of Rodin. Perhaps 
this partly accounts for his going to 
Paris, discovering Rodin and becoming 
his friend, and, for a while at Meudon, 
his secretary. It was during the twelve 
years in Paris, lasting until July 1914, 
that Rilke’s greatest poetic activity oc- 
curred. His first great work Das 
Studenbuch, appeared in 1906. This was 
followed in 1907 by Neue Gedichte and 
then Die Aufzeichnungen des Malte 
Laurids Brigge (published in America 
two years ago as The Journal of My 
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Other Self). Meanwhile he continued 
to travel . . . to Rome, Spain, Egypt, 
and Sweden, but always returned to 
Paris. For a long time he occupied a 
wing of the Hotel Biron, since become 
the Musée Rodin. Rilke had just fin- 
ished his translation of Andre Gide’s 
Return of the Prodigal Son, when the 
war broke out and he was obliged to 
leave Paris. During the war he lived 
at Munich, but in 1919 went to Switzer- 
land and spent the last years of his life 
at the Chateau de Muzot, which Swiss 
friends had placed at his disposal. Here 
he wrote his last two works, Sonetten 
an Orpheus and the Duiniser Elegien. 
He died December 29, 1926; no one 
knew that he had been ill, and no one 
knew at first that he had died. But 
his reputation, like that of Proust (who 
died in the same year) has grown stead- 
ily since his death ; books have been pub- 
lished in homage to his genius and he 
has come to be generally regarded as a 
modern German classic. 

















SHORT CUTS 


A Department of Helps, Self Helps and Accessories in the Library 


Charge Cards Doing Double Duty 


As an economy measure primarily our 
charge cards are being used twice. This 
was made possible by having the same 
information printed on both sides of the 
cards. The students fill out the cards in 
the Card Catalog Room with the neces- 
sary information and present them at the 
Loan Desk. They are then handled thru 
the office in accordance with the system. 
When the charge becomes a discharge 
the Call number and the person’s signa- 
ture are stamped thru with a red stamp 
bearing the statement “Cancelled—Use 
other side.’ They are then sorted to 
take out any that are used on both sides. 

Theoretically this would increase the 
use of the cards 100 per cent, but as a 
few are ruined it has actually increased 
their use 75. per cent, thus making an 
order of 10,000 cards do the work of 
17,500. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA LIBRARY 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Removing Labels and Shellac 


Referring to J. H. Shera’s recommen- 
dation of the “Beegee” spun-glass ink 
eraser for the removal of shellac and 
ink from the backs of leather-bound 
volumes. 

This library has had all sorts of prob- 
lems in removing old time labels and 
shellac from the backs of old books, even 
some of those that were marked with a 
strip of white paint, under which the 
call number was marked with waterproof 
ink. We use a proprietary article 
bought at the paint stores as Var-ni-go. 
This, applied with a small camel’s hair 
brush, in our two years of experience, 
has proven to be non-injurious to either 
the cloth or leather or to the operator’s 
fingers, and it is very quick in operation. 

W. F. PuRNELL 
Librarian, Sacramento ( Calif.) 
City Free Library 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


The ornaments on our school library 
Christmas tree are miniature books made 
by ninth grade pupils. Pictures clipped 
from publishers’ leaflets and catalogs 
were used on the covers. The books 
represented on the tree were on display 
nearby. Thus the tree fulfilled a double 
purpose; it was part of the Christmas 
decorations and it called attention to 
some excellent books. 

Ruopa E, Bowers 
Librarian, Quakertown (Pa.) 
High School Library 


Share your short cuts with your fellow-librarians 
(A dollar for every photograph) 
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Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 


NOTES 





Recent Grants to the A. L.A. 


Three grants have recently been made 
to the American Library Association ; 
two by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and one by the General Education 
Board. 

One quarter of a million dollars was 
paid by the Carnegie Corporation in 
October, the amount to be added to the 
Association’s permanent fund. This was 
in accordance with the announcement 
made some months ago that the corpora- 
tion would give $500,000 in 1932-33 and 
a similar amount in 1933-34, following 
a substantial increase in the Association’s 
funds from sources other than the cor- 
poration. 

A final annual grant of $13,500 was 
also made by the corporation to the As- 
sociation for library extension service in 
the South. After 1933, this work, in 
common with other activities of the As- 
sociation, will depend upon the avail- 
ability of funds for general purposes. 


To extend cooperative cataloging, the 
sum of $45,000—payable over a period 
of four years—has been granted by the 
General Education Board, to carry out 
plans proposed by the A.L.A. Commit- 
tee on Cooperative Cataloging under the 
chairmanship of Keyes D. Metcalf. 
These plans were proposed following a 
study of possible cooperation among li- 
braries dealing with research material. 
Committee members assisting Mr. Met- 
calf were: T. Franklin Currier, Rudolph 
H. Gjelsness, J. C. M. Hanson, and 
Margaret Mann. Members of an ad- 
visory committee included Claribel R. 
Barnett, J. Christian Bay, nora S. 
Fowler, Frederick C. Hicks, Sophie K. 
Hiss, Anna Marie Monrad, Lois A. 
Reed, Bertha M. Schneider, Nathan van 
Patten, and James I. Wyer. Paul North 
Rice and Winifred Gregory assisted with 
the investigation. 
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An Invitation 


President Lydenberg and Michael F. 
Gallagher, chairman of the A. L. A. 
Trustees Section, extend a special invi- 
tation to library boards to appoint one 
or more trustees to be present as their 
representatives for the trustees’ and citi- 
zens’ day which will be held in connec- 
tion with the Midwinter Meeting of the 
A. L. A., Thursday, December 29 at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

“Library Revenues for Essential Serv 
ices” will be the subject of a trustees’ 
discussion at which Mr. Gallagher will 
preside. No papers will be read, as it 
is hoped to keep discussion informal, but 
the following aspects of the subject are 
proposed for consideration : 

1. Essential need of library service 
under present conditions. 

2. Our responsibility as trustees in 
maintaining revenues for these essential 
services. 

3. How can libraries profit by citizens’ 
committees, taxpayers’ leagues and or- 
ganizations working for reduction of 
public expenditures ? 

4. Facts and figures which will aid in 
arousing public opinion in establishing 
the library’s claim to support at this 
time. 

In the evening a dinner is planned, to 
which not only trustees but other influ- 
ential citizens, including representatives 
of national organizations, are invited. 
The dinner will be informal and inex- 
pensive as befits the times, and will af- 
ford opportunity for trustees to meet 
one another and to hear an able speaker. 


Trustees attending these meetings will 
also be welcomed at an open Council 
session in the morning, at which “Popu- 
lar Government, Social Welfare and 
Libraries” will be discussed. 

Information about reduced travel rates 
and hotel accommodations as well as a 
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printed program will be sent any trustee 
who requests it of the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


Rotarians to Discuss Libraries 


The Rotary Club of Chicago has set 
aside its regular luncheon meeting on 
Tuesday, December 27, as Public Library 
Day. The program, so far as determined 
at this writing, will include addresses by 
President Lydenberg of the A. L. A., 
and by Rotarian C. B. Roden, with 
emphasis upon the general aspects of the 
public library as a cultural agency rather 
than upon the local institution. The Chi- 
cago Public Library Board and the offi- 
cers of the A. L. A. will be present as 
guests of the club. The vice-president of 
the Library Board, who is a Rotarian, 
will be chairman of the meeting. 


The date was chosen because of its 
proximity to the A. L. A. midwinter 
meeting, which starts on Wednesday, 
December 28. The Chicago Club is Num- 
ber One, the original of a movement now 
comprising more than 3,000 local organ- 
izations noted for their interest and influ- 
ence in the promotion of civic welfare, 
who recognize the primacy of ‘Old Num- 
ber One’ and may well be led to adopt 
similar programs. All librarians—espe- 
cially those affiliated with Rotary or 
other service organizations—are invited 
to attend this luncheon to be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Mr. Roden re- 
quests written acceptance of this invita- 
tion, addressed to him, in order that seat- 
ing arrangements may be made in ad- 
vance. The price of Rotary luncheons 
is one dollar. Women are invited. 


P. T. A. Support 


Parent-teacher associations were asked 
to strengthen their support of library 
service in the Parent-Teacher News for 
November 1. Quoting from a statement 
made by Julia Wright Merrill of the 
A. L. A. staff at a board meeting of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the comment was made: 

“The times are so critical that much more 


work than in previous years is needed from 
parent-teacher associations in strengthening 
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the libraries. In Beaumont, Texas, the county 
library appropriation was threatened recently. 
But delegations came from all over the county, 
including parent-teacher presidents, and pro- 
tested that they used and needed their library. 
An increase in the appropriation was made 
for the county library as the result of this 
demonstration on the part of library users.” 


A Successful Exhibit 


One of the choicest booths at the 
American Hospital Association confer- 
ence in Detroit, September 12-16, was 
given to the A. L. A. Hospital Libraries 
Committee for an exhibit which Selma 
Lindem, Chicago member of the commit- 
tee, arranged. Libraries which furnished 
exhibit material included Sioux City; 
Minneapolis; Chicago; Vincennes, Indi- 
ana; Youngstown, Ohio; Detroit ; Wayne 
County; and Presbyterian Hospital of 
Chicago. 

Margaret Howe, McGregor Public Li- 
brary, Highland Park; Mrs. Marion Sul- 
livan O’Brien, Herman Kiefer Hospital 
Library, Detroit; and Alice Crosby, 
Veterans’ Hospital, Camp Custer, Michi- 
gan, assisted Miss Lindem with the 
booth. 

Miss Lindem comments : 


“Much interest was manifested by hospital 
executives in methods of improving their own 
library service. The majority reported some 
form of service but expressed dissatisfaction 
over its irregularity and lack of serious atten- 
tion on the part of the book dispenser. On 
the other hand many who had been satisfied 
before were awakened to the far-reaching 
therapeutic as well as humanizing effects of 
properly administered library service and thus 
to the need for improvement of their own 
service. There is no doubt that an exhibit at 
the American Hospital Association convention 
is an effective method of promoting the cause 
of hospital libraries.” 


Safeguarding of Libraries Urged 


A tribute to the value of libraries was 
paid at a meeting of the Child Study 
Association of America at a meeting in 
New York October 17, when the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously passed: 


Reso_vep: That, believing in the important 
services rendered by libraries, particularly in 
forming good habits of reading in children 
and in offering opportunities for parent edu- 
cation, the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica hereby urges that the essential work of 
libraries be safeguarded in this period when 
both children and adults are turning to books 
as never before. 
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The School Libraries Section A.L.A. 


Editor: Mary R. Bacon 





A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 
the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 
discoveries. Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 
Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 





Let Us Have More Helpful 
Letters Like This! 


Dear Miss Bacon: 

I am the librarian of Parker High 
School, Greenville, S. C. I always read 
the Witson BULLETIN, especially the 
school library section, with the greatest 
interest, and never fail to find helpful 
hints and suggestions. I thot some of the 
other school librarians might like to know 
of a problem which confronted us in our 
high school and how we solved it. 

We had an enrollment last year of 
approximately eight hundred. Our li- 
brary, which seats sixty, was always 
crowded and congested. Across the hall 
was a room, which seats eighty-four, 
called the Study Hall. During the period 
the pupils were scheduled to the library, 
they could go in either the library or 
Study Hall. The latter was a very unat- 
tractive room with gloomy walls and 
much battered tables and chairs. The 
discipline had reached a low ebb. After 
the pupils had finished preparing their 
lessons, since there was no room for 
them in the library where there was ac- 
cess to reading matter, they spent the 
remainder of the period in mischief and 
further destruction to the tables and 
chairs. The atmosphere thus created was 
by no means conducive to quiet reading 
for those few who had been able to get 
into the library and check out a book 
to read. So here were practically eighty- 
four pupils forced to come to this Study 
Hall, and, after they had prepared their 
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lessons, given nothing to occupy their 
minds except talking or whittling on the 
tables. 

Our Superintendent, L. P. Hollis, real- 
izing that the physical environment 
greatly affects a child’s conduct, had the 
walls and tables and chairs of the Study 
Hall painted a pleasing, soft cream which 
brightened up the room a lot. Then we 
moved in the shelves of fiction from the 
library and placed them along the wall 
at one end of the room. We also moved 
in a magazine rack filled with magazines 
of travel and light reading, and a news- 
paper rack. Attractive book posters 
were put on the walls. Two bulletin 
boards were arranged with posters and 
displays encouraging reading of various 
types with the appropriate selections of 
books on the shelves underneath. Near 
the door, a desk was placed for checking 
out books. Ferns and vases of flowers 
were added. And now behold our Read- 
ing Room! 

We have a student assistant at the 
desk in the Reading Room and one at 
the desk in the library each period. I 
keep an eye on the conduct in the library 
and help the pupils with reference work, 
while Mrs. D. W. Stevenson is in charge 
of the Reading Room and helps with the 
selection of fiction. 

To prevent a sharp line drawn be- 
tween reading fiction and non-fiction, I 
include both fiction and non-fiction in 
the selections of books which are placed 
each week under the bulletin boards in 
the Reading Room. Also there is in the 
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AN ARMY OF GROWING READERS 
Children’s Department, Public Library, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


library a shelf of seven-day books which 
are composed of fiction and non-fiction. 

So far we’ve found this arrangement 
of library and Reading Room to work 
beautifully. There is no congestion in 
the library; the discipline problem in the 
“ex-Study Hall” has disappeared; the 
pupils have no longer an excuse for idle- 
ness and talking. 


I would also like to suggest to other 
school librarians the exchange of ideas 
for bulletin board displays and to en- 
courage the children to read more. Could 
this exchange be carried on thru the 
Witson BULLETIN? * 


A Request to Elementary Librarians 
and Supervisors 


The elementary sub-committee for the 
1933 School Library Yearbook is inter- 
ested in receiving elementary library 
plans, equipment standards, and photo- 
graphs. If you have material you would 
care to submit, please send it as soon as 
possible. The material will be sent to 
American Library Association Head- 
quarters for their files, unless you indi- 
cate that it is to be returned. 

Mary E. Foster 
Schools Department, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh 


The Librarian’s Professional Organizations 
Prepared by a Committee of Los Angeles School Librarians 


The high school librarians of Los 
Angeles, under the supervision of Mr. 
Warren G. Conrad, formerly Director of 
the Library and Textbook Activities Di- 


vision, have prepared papers describing 
the practices of the Los Angeles system, 
which they hope to publish ultimately in 
book form. Miss Ella S. Morgan, libra- 


* Why not? Let us have some bulletin board ideas.—[Ed.] 
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rian of Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Los Angeles, and chairman of the editor- 
ial committee in this undertaking, has 
sent to us the following chapter from the 
book-to-be. All organized groups of 
school librarians will surely gain real in- 
spiration from it. 


It is probable that there is no professional 
group whose members believe with more con- 
viction in the benefits to be derived from 
cooperation and organization than does the 
group of school librarians in Los Angeles. 
The first school library with a trained libra- 
rian in charge was organized as part of the 
public school system in 1903 and several more 
were established in the eleven years following. 
The number was so small, however, that altho 
the librarians kept in close touch and worked 
out their common problems together, there 
was not felt to be need for a formal organ- 
ization until 1914. In the spring of that year 
under the official name of “Association of 
City School Librarians” the organization, 
which has continued to the present with in- 
creasing enthusiasm, was effected at Poly- 
technic High School. The school librarians 
at that time numbered nine. No constitution 
was adopted because “we wanted to ac- 
complish things, and so often such associa- 
tions are all constitution.” Meetings were held 
about once a month and frequently lengthened 
from an after-school business meeting into a 
social dinner meeting followed often with 
speakers of note in the literary or educational 
world, a practice which has continued in favor 
and grown into some affairs of real literary 
distinction. 

Because of this close-knit sympathy and 
community of interests engendered by sharing 
of problems, solved and unsolved, the inspira- 
tion and renewed enthusiasm gained from 
such association, and. the many accomplish- 
ments of a practical nature as well as a real 
gain in unity of ideals, the realization has 
been brought to this group of the great ad- 
vantage in professional organization. 

Several years after the Association was 
formed, the need was felt, with the increased 
membership, of having a constitution. Ac- 
cordingly one was drawn up and adopted in 
which the name was changed to “Los Angeles 
School Library Association” and the purpose 
defined—“to bring together all those actively 
interested in school library work in order that 
they may serve as an inspiration to one 


another and advance the library profession by 
the discussion and solving of common prob- 
lems.” 

It might be of interest to mention some of 
the problems that have been studied and the 
results accomplished : 
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A course of study for both junior and 
senior high school classes in library instruc- 
tion outlined by a committee of the Associa 
tion, was adopted by the Board of Education, 
and included in the course of study mono- 
graphs. A uniform credit was adopted thru 
the efforts of the Association for library 
work of students in the high schools, where 
different interpretations and understandings 
had brought about a lack of uniformity, and 
a recommendation was made to the principals 
of junior high schools, and accepted by them, 
that the same credit be given for library work 
as for domestic science, manual training, or 
other subjects known as “Practical Arts” in 
the junior high schools. 

Monographs on library equipment and sup- 
plies and on administration of libraries were 
also prepared by request of the Superin- 
tendent’s Office and printed for distribution 
to the schools by the Board of Education, and 
later the Association contributed largely to 
the work of standardizing a list of supplies 
which was printed by the Board and dis- 
tributed. This list greatly facilitated for the 
librarians the work of ordering supplies, altho 
more flexibility in adding items not on the 
list seems desirable. 

A committee on library architecture was ap- 
pointed at the request of the Superintendent’s 
Office to confer with the school architect about 
plans for new schools in order to insure to 
the new libraries the best in modern planning 
and professional arrangement. 

A study was made and data collected on 
the matter of book budgets, which resulted 
in an increased appropriation for this purpos« 
Another committee in cooperation with th« 
business office of the Board of Education 
worked out rules and procedure to simplify 
the book ordering. 

The apparently unsolvable problem of book 
loss and mutilation has been studied long and 
often, and many and varied means and 
methods have been recommended to meet it, 
all of which have undoubtedly helped to some 
extent. 


The Association has been alive also to ques- 
tions of broader professional import, and has 
been ever ready to send resolutions on those 
questions which might be furthered by such 
action, as for instance, to congressmen con- 
cerning the Smith-Towner bill, to the state 
office of education, to the Principal’s Club, 
and superintendent’s office on library or edu- 
cational matters. 


While many of these matters have been 
of purely local interest, the Los Angeles li- 
brarians have helped at all times on questions 
of state-wide interest as well. They have been 
so closely identified with the larger organiza- 
tion, “The California School Library Asso- 


















ciation,” that it is difficult to speak of the 
work accomplished by one group as separate 
from that of another. Therefore it might not 
come amiss to mention briefly the history of 
the state organization and some of the pur- 
poses for which it has striven. The following 
is taken from the first “Bulletin” issued by 
the Association, December 1915: 


“At a meeting of California school libra- 
rians held in the Oakland Auditorium, August 
24, 1915, the California School Library Asso- 
ciation was formed and the constitution 
adopted. The meeting was called at the sug- 
gestion of school librarians, who felt that a 
state organization similar to the Los Angeles 
School Library Association would further the 
interests of school library work in Califor- 
nia.” Of the eight school librarians present 
at this charter meeting, five were from the 
South. 


Thru the efforts of this association many 
things have been accomplished for’ the ad- 
vancement of the profession in California. Be- 
cause of the great length of the state it was 
necessary to divide the Association into two 
sections, and it is for the most part the work 
of the Southern Section that is described 
here, altho in some cases the effort of the 
entire Association was represented in the 
results. 


One of the earliest questions to be con- 
sidered was the important one of the certifi- 
cation of school librarians. Mr. Will C. Wood, 
then Commissioner of Secondary Education 
and later State Superintendent, cordial friend 
to school librarians then as always, proved 
a strong ally in this matter and was instru- 
mental in having certification granted, and 
later a bill drafted by him and introduced in 
the legislature became a law in May 10917, 
ranking school librarians as teachers, requir- 
ing certification of them, and specifying that 
they should share in the benefits and burdens 
of the retirement law. 


Still later a resolution was sent to the State 
30ard of Education asking that an adjust- 
ment be made in the retirement law in favor 
of librarians appointed before certificates were 
issued for the position, so that the time re- 
quired for earning their pension should date 
from time of appointment instead of from 
date of certificate. This was first denied on 
the grounds that it would mean a fundamental 
change in the law, but continued effort brought 
about a favorable decision several years later, 
to be effective in all those cases where the 
same work was done before the granting of 
the certificate. The elementary school libra- 


rians had not been included in the provisions 
of the retirement law, and the Association 
studied this situation and made recommenda- 
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OUR LITTLE CHRISTMAS HOUSE 
Sedalia (Mo.) Public Library 


tion that they be allowed to participate. This 
was granted at a recent date. 

In 1916, the Association went on record in 
favor of a required library course for prospec- 
tive teachers in every California State normal 
school. This objective has been enlarged to 
include a course in children’s literature and 
both courses to be required in all colleges and 
universities which train for teaching as well 
as in teachers’ colleges. Such changes come 
slowly, but with persistent effort there is 
every hope that it will ultimately be ac- 
complished. 

Two or three years ago a resolution was 
adopted favoring a survey by the American 
Library Association of library schools thruout 
California for the purpose of determining 
what additional library schools were necessary 
and in what places they should be established. 
Such a survey was made in 1930 by Miss 
Sarah C. N. Bogle at the request of State 
Superintendent Kersey. In the report of the 
survey, it was recommended by Miss Bogle 
that an accredited library school be estab- 
lished in Los Angeles in connection with a 
University, and since committees had studied 
the matter and were convinced that such a 
recommendation was highly desirable, efforts 
to bring this about have lately formed a 
major part of the work of the Professional 
Committee. 

The preparation of exhibits for meetings 
of the National Education Association, the 
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American Library Association, and Teachers’ 
Institutes to show methods and progress in 
school library work, and to promote interest 
in books and libraries has been one of the 
activities of this Association. 

One of the most helpful and successful of 
the many projects that have engaged the ef- 
forts of the Association has been, and is, the 
aid in book selection given thru the Book 
Breakfasts started about two years ago. 

The chairman of the Book Committee of 
the California School Library Association: 
Southern Section, put the plan into action as 
a means to familiarity with book content be- 
fore ordering. The first Saturday of each 
month in the school year this group of forty 
or more gathers in the cafeteria of the Los 
Angeles Public Library for breakfast and book 
discussion. The Committee has so planned 
and organized the work that the mechanics 
are very simple. One sub-committee is re- 
sponsible for choosing the titles that sound 
promising and worth consideration. Another 
group borrows these from book dealers and 
publishers for loaning to members. This lat- 
ter committee is responsible also for gathering 
in the books and returning them in good con- 
dition to their sources. 

A mimeographed list giving author, title, 
publisher, date, and price of the books under 
consideration is handed to each member. Long 
reviews are not in order since the purpose of 
the meeting is evaluation from the school 
library standpoint only. The reviewer briefly 
gives her personal reaction to the book. Any 
discussion which is to the point is encouraged. 
It is the aim of the committee to have at 
least two readers for each title so that there 
may be more than one opinion expressed. 
Not all books are approved for school library 
purchase, tho the reasons for rejection may 
be no reflection on the merit of the books. 
Evaluation cards on which to record biblio- 
graphical information and to indicate for what 
grades each book is suitable, with space for a 
twenty or thirty word annotation, are filled 
out by the reviewer, and filed for future refer- 
ence in the Public Library. Annotated lists 
of the books approved for school library use 
appear in the Southern Section Bulletin, a 
quarterly published by the Association. This 
reaches members too distant to attend meet- 
ings. 

Important as these affiliations are, and as 
necessary as is the work done thru them, the 
real work of the librarian lies in her own 
library. Some understanding person has said 
that we all believe that the library has within 
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IN THE BROWSING ROOM 
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it possibilities of becoming a power thru books 
for self-development, for mental growth, for 
deep satisfaction and joy in the life of nearly 
every boy and girl in school. It is the con- 
scious or unconscious aim of every true libra- 
rian to reduce the size of the group implied 
by “nearly” to the irreducible minimum. 

It is an especially urgent task of all libra- 
rians in this chaotic period when confusion 
and uncertainty are apparent on every hand 
to open this avenue of literature to all who 
can be reached, for never did Christopher 
Morley speak more truly than when he said, 
“When people are a little bit scared or puzzled 
or blue, what a chance literature has. I don’t 
mean just books; I mean literature. There 
is a sustaining quality in literature, something 
that reaches the deeper springs of the spirit 
quite different from the fleeting distraction 
of ‘just books.” Surely good books are 
ballast to help us ride out the storm. To 
approach success in this challenging task the 
librarian must use all the means at her dis- 
posal, including the gaining and giving of help, 
suggestions, encouragement, and inspiration in 
the various groups which form her profes- 
sional contacts. 
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OMMENTING on the same genus 

of enlightened litterateur—‘the mar- 
gin scribe”—as does Mr. Salomon in this 
issue, Florence K. Lewis, librarian at 
the Aberdeen (Wash.) Public Library, 
recently contributed the following para- 
graphs to her local journal: 


It seems to me there is one type of literary 
man who has been sadly neglected by your 
profession. He has no place, tomy knowledge, 
among journalists, poets, novelists, nor even 
critics, tho he doubtless classifies himself 
among the last mentioned group. I wish to 
draw to your attention this unappreciated and 
ambitious person, for he doubtless aspires to 
your fraternal order of literati. He is the 
individual who writes his comments on litera- 
ture, and his reactions to life in general, on 
the title pages, end sheets, and margins of 
books. 

From “hot dog” and “bully beef” to “rasp- 
berries” and “applesauce,” he epitomizes his 
praise or disapproval of the books he reads. 
Expressing oneself in terms of food does not, 
in itself, alarm me, for ever since I first saw 
a dripping ice cream cone brandished above 
a five dollar children’s book, and found a 
bacon rind used as a bookmark, I have been 
convinced that there is a very real connection 
between books and food. No doubt, the con- 
notation lies in the fact that one is a sort 
of intellectual ambrosia, or mental pabulum, 
while the other furnishes physical nourish- 


ment. Both serve to satisfy appetites com- 
mon to mankind. 

But he does not always stop with this. 
Sometimes he waxes bolder with “This is a 


ask me for I am a judge of 
books,” signed A. S. There he stops. His 
name is Smith, we'll say, but just when he 
is about to add the last initial, and thus re- 
veal his identity, reticence stays his hand. The 
eternal urge to self-expression almost clouds 
his better judgment, for a moment. Shall he 
write it out “Alfred Sam Smith,” and address, 
and make himself known to the community 
as a critic, for my friend is truly altruistic, 
and really wants to help his fellow patrons 
evaluate their reading matter? Alas there is 
that inferiority fixation, under the cloak of 
which so much genius is smothered. It re- 
strains him. While he hesitates, he bears 


rotten book, 


down on an eraser-defying period that pierces 
half thru a signature of the condemned book. 

Nevertheless, I feel a sympathy for this 
person, for I too would like to write. I do 
not know, in what vehicle my literary effort 
would be conveyed to the reading public— 
poem, essay, or tract, but I do know the cap- 
tion. It will be the “Annihilation of the Mar- 
gin Scribe.” I do not yet have my subject well 
in hand, but when I do I shall either wring 
his neck, and spend the rest of my days in 
jail, or shall write on the margin of my own 
spare time after library hours. In any case I 
shall write. 

Until then I shall ask that this order of 
beings restrict their remarks to their own 
property, books and back fences, and let the 
author of library books have a sporting chance 
for after all some publisher has staked him 
thru at least one edition before his product 
gets to us. 

se SF 


Periodicals have assumed such an im- 
portant place in the modern library that 
many librarians are reporting that they 
must continue their periodicals subscrip- 
tions even in the face of reduced appro- 
priations. A typical report is that of the 
librarian of Ripon College Library in 
the Wisconsin Library Bullet for 
October: “Despite the depression we 
are not cutting our magazine subscrip- 
tions. We bind practically all our maga- 
zines and do not wish to break our files. 
Some of our most valuable reference 
work is thru the bound magazines.” 


st FS 


MAKING THE Most oF Books. Headley, Leal A. 
A.L.A. 1932 


There are many books on the joys and the 
art of reading, but this new one, by the pro- 
fessor of education at Carleton College, is 
worthy of an honored place on the profes- 
sional shelf of the library worker, and should 
prove of great value to those interested in 
adult education—at both ends of the plank— 
as students or guides. 

The book is in two parts of about equal 
length. The first part is devoted to the art 
of reading and its technique and is both 
theoretical and practical. The author believes 
that the student who has “really learned to 
read efficiently, acquired a genuine zest for 
reading, and can find opportunity to read ex- 
tensively” has the power within himself to 
acquire all that a college or university can 
give him—except human contacts. With this 
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as his text—the supreme place of 
efficient reading habits in education 
—he proceeds to give out hints for 
acquiring this power. After certain 
introductory chapters, one giving an 
interesting brief summary of the 
whole history of reading, there are 
several chapters on comprehension 
gained thru recognition (knowledge 
of words), organization, elaboration 
and evaluation. Following these 
there is a chapter on the rate of 
reading in which the author con- 
demns the slow reader and gives 
some common sense advice on how 
to imcrease efficiency. The final 
chapter of this section is devoted 
to suggestions, both general and 
specific, making for concentration 
in reading. 

In Part II, the author considers 
the technique of the library—that 
is, having learned how to read the 
student now learns how to find 
what he would read. The material 
in this section is more technical in 
nature, giving explicit instructions 
on how to use (1) periodical liter- 
ature and its indexes; (2) such 
general reference books as diction- 
aries, encyclopedias and almanacs; 
(3) the reference books in certain 
limited fields; and (4) the card 
catalogs of a library. A _ final 
chapter contains advice on the mak- 
ing of bibliographies. To the 
trained worker in the field the 
advice is, of course, elementary, 
but nevertheless it is clear and di- 
rect, and should be of help not only 
to the layman but to the youthful 
library worker as well. 

Addressed as the book is primar- 
ily to the college student, there are 
times when the style may become 
mildly irritating to the seasoned 
reader—one sees now and then a 
kindly, hoary-headed librarian de- 
livering a homily to the incoming 
freshman!—but this is a minor 
point—and perhaps a too personal 
attitude—and does not in any essen- 
tial respect detract from the value 
of the work. 

ed 


An interesting London pub- 
lishing venture is The Book 
Tag, edited by Peggy Barwell 





i 
WHITTIER’S PINE TREE 


Near “Sunset Hill,” Center Harbor, N.H., stands 
a pine tree, dedicated by Whittier in 1886 as “Wood 
Giant,” but which is now known as “Whittier’s Pine 
Tree.” The Sturtevant farm, on which it stands, is 
where Whittier passed many summers. Every morn- 
ing before breakfast he would walk thru the paths 
leading to the center of the woodland, and, in the 
shade of his beloved tree, watch the sunrise. In the 
twilight hours he delighted to stand beneath its 
shade and gaze upon the mountains bathed in sun- 
set. In the large house on the Sturtevant farm 
Whittier entertained the neighbors and their children, 
greeting them with “How does thee do?” Whittier 
loved the wild mountains, flowers, birds, and flowing 
brooks. The golden rod was his favorite, it is said, 
and these he gathered in abundance by the roadsides 
and in fields. in the vicinity of the “Wood Giant.” 


1. BE. Zimmerman 








and Nigel Morland (22 Market St., of every two and a half members pur- 
Mayfair W. 1). This is a four-page chasing one seven-and-six penny novel 
monthly leaflet which “tags” (names and per month. The only double-starred title 
describes) about 25 new British books (the double star means “masterpiece” ) 
“worth buying.” The price is one penny. in the September issue of The Book Tag 
In connection with this publication there is The Great Victorians, a semi-omnibus 
have been organized over forty “Book volume of essays on great Victorians, 
Tag Reading Circles,” whose members which has just been published in this 
are able to buy books on the principle country by Doubleday. 
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A CHARMING WALL DECORATION 


“This is a picture of the border we used last Book Week in our Juvenile Department. 
It attracted more attention than anything we had ever done, I believe. I thought you 


might want to pass the suggestion on to others. The expense was very slight. At 
the entrance to the room we had a large printed sign “Gateway to Bookland.” The 
gate, incidentally, was a swinging gate, each side being a spotted giraffe, made by one 
of our men patrons out of plasterboard. Then the path to Bookland, as you can see 
in the picture, was the border for the entire room, the characters going from both 
sides of the entrance to the culmination, which was an actual photograph of our library. 
The enlargement was 36 x 36 in. 

“The foundation of the path was plain colored wall paper; the grass, green crepe 
paper; the Mother Goose figures, children, etc, along the path were cut from crepe 
paper, old story books, and whatever we had. The figures of children were placed 
on the steps of the photo of the library with one just entering, to make it look true to 





life.”—Mkrs. 


When a rumor was recently circulated 
that the Syracuse (N.Y.) Public Library 
might have to discontinue book service 
to ward patients in hospitals because of 
a cut in budget, four hospital superin- 
tendents immediately wrote Paul M. 
Paine, the librarian, commenting on “the 
most invaluable service” of the library 
and saying that they hoped it could be 
maintained. 


st se Ss 
Which duties in a library should be 
considered “professional” and which 
“non-professional?” The Certification 


Committee of the California Library As- 
sociation has prepared a valuable report 
classifying library tasks. Copies of this 
report may be obtained from Mrs. J. R. 
Brewitt, Chairman of the Certification 
Committee, Long Beach Public Library, 
Long Beach, California. 


Pauutine Kop, Librarian, North Canton 


(Ohio) Library Association. 

Mr. Salomon, the author of the de- 
lightful essay in this number, is author 
of The Devil Take Her; a Study of the 
Rebellious Lover in English Poetry, re- 
cently published by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 


ee 


There is more than one person in this 
world, no doubt, who thinks that the 
compiling of a bibliography must be the 
dullest work imaginable. If these mis- 
guided souls would visit the offices of 
The Wilson Company, where the pas- 
sion for bibliography and cataloging runs 
high, it is possible that they might 
change their mind about the soporific 
qualities of the bibliographic vocation. 

On October 12 one of America’s 
greatest scholars and bibliographers cele- 
brated his seventy-seventh birthday. We 
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refer to Dr. Wilberforce Eames, bib- 
liographer of The New York Public Li- 
brary. On that occasion Dr. Eames 
explained the motives and gratifications 
of his life-work. 

“The main purpose of bibliography,” 
he said, “is to help others. That’s why 
I got into so many subjects. People 
would ask for information and I would 
look up the books and then not stop. I 
and others classify material so that we 


or other scholars can get at it. That’s. 


the real thing.” 

Dr. Eames’ first venture in bibliog- 
raphy, as a young man with a job in 
the postoffice, was in listing all the many 
works referred to in Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire in order, 
as he says, to be able to read them later 
on. 

se FS 


Try this out on your pseudonym- 
player! “Diplomat,” the author of the 
detective story The Corpse on the White 
House Lawn (Covici Friede) is really 
Jay Franklin, the satirical political 
writer, and Jay Franklin is really John 
Carter, the economist, and John Carter 
is really John Franklin Carter, formerly 
in the State Department at Washington. 


se ss 


The real name of Anthony Abbot, 
another detective story writer, is Fulton 
Oursler, the novelist and editor. 


es Ft 


Mary E. Huntington, librarian of the 
New Rochelle (N.Y.) Public Library, 
sends us the following pleasant account 
of “A Christmas Party in the Public 
Library.” 

Christmas is one of those times that 
ought to be celebrated even—or I might 
say specially—in public libraries. The 
New Rochelle, N.Y., Staff solved the 
problem in 1931 in a way that proved 
exciting, economical, and educational. 
The party took the form of a breakfast 
on the regular staff meeting day. This 
was much simpler than a_ luncheon 


(orange juice, coffee, muffins, and mar- 
malade), took very little time to prepare 
fcr or to clear up, and it was possible 
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A GOTHIC BOOKPLATE 
This is the bookplate of Krauth Memorial 


Library, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia. The building represented in 
the bookplate, explains Rev. Dr. Luther 
D. Reed, is Wartburg Castle, where Luther 
translated the New Testament. Below is 
Luther’s seal. The Gothic tracery is of the 
period exemplified in the architecture of 
the library building of the Seminary. 


for all the staff to be present, which is 


,not the case when the library is open 


Christmas decorations transformed the 
Staff room. Place cards were sealed en 
velops bearing gay stickers and names 
on the outside. . . “Here sitteth down 
Janet Brown” ... A treasure hunt was 
to follow. Each person had her first clu: 
in the sealed envelop. At the place men- 
tioned in this clue, would be found clue 
number 2; at that place, clue number 3; 
from thence to the treasure. The treas 
ures were “not over ten cents” and some 
were very apt! 

Immediately after breakfast the en- 
velops were opened. No two people had 
the same clues. The spectacle of fifteen 
treasure hunters at the start of the hunt 
was hardly the dignified bearing one sup- 
poses the librarians always have! From 
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CIRCULATING 


LIBRARY DISPLAY AT A SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 
When the Industrial Exposition was held in Raleigh, North Carolina, recently, the 
Olivia Raney Library, thru the courtesy of the Merchants’ Association, was given, free 
of charge, one of the most prominent booths in the building. The library staff fitted 


up the booth as attractively as possible. 


The walls were lined with colored posters, 


illustrative of the various types of books to be found in the library. Tables and book- 
cases held the displays of books, which had been selected as being new, attractive, and 


outstanding in their particular class. 


One of the staff was on duty in the booth con- 


stantly during the six days of the Exposition to watch over the exhibits and to greet 
the many people who stopped there to look, admire, and ask questions. 


sindery room to Catalog, from U.S. Cat. 
to Moody’s manuals, from the old news- 


paper files to the Locked cases .. . you 
can see that it was definitely a library 
matter. And making up the clues was no 
end of fun! Try some of these over on 
your staff : 

The learned Britannica holds treasures galore; 
Go hunt and find what for you is in store 


Now let's be high-brow and read John Dewey; 
They say his philosophy’s a lot of hewey. 


Yearned you ere long for a castle in Spain? 

Go try once more, perchance not in vain. 

If vou will search truly with science and 
health, 

Add a key to the scriptures and you'll get 


some wealth. 


Now why not try and find Dostoevsky 
In the original and see what is leftsky? 


Your journey first leads, strange to relate, 
To the Five year plan and the Communist 
state. 


Our farmers so love their Uncle Sam 
He tells how to do things in a series of pam 


War books are a little gruesome; 
Those that are wholesome are all too few- 
some 


If you will just comb the books on diet, 
[ guarantee they will keep you quiet. 


Who went around the world on one leg? 
Go ask him what to do next, I beg. 


Now go ask Alice in Wonderland 
To give you something perfectly grand. 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


ART 5 of the Index is now ready for pub- 

lication, and will appear in January, 1933. 
Work will then be started on Part 6. This 
will probably be the last part to be published, 
since we hope to have the cumulated volume 
ready by the end of 1933. 


Our subscribers, particularly those in smaller 
libraries, may be interested to know that the 
latest edition of the Warner Library is to be 
included in the Index. When the indexing of 
this set was suggested to us two years ago, 
we submitted the question to our collaborators. 
While the replies indicated a divided opinion 
on the desirability of indexing a set which is 
itself arranged for quick reference use, the 
majority of the smaller libraries answering 
the questionnaire favored indexing the set. A 
brief reminder of the Warner material will 
often help the librarian. The useful A. L.A. 
analytical cards for the old edition of the 
Warner Library have not been available for 
some time and many of the smaller libraries 
do not have the A.L.A. Index to General 
Literature, now out of print, which indexed 
the biographical and critical material in the 
old edition of this set. The 1917 edition, which 
includes considerable new material and falls 
within the publication dates for books included 
in the Index, will be analyzed. The brief 
indexing will bring out the introductory 
sketches of authors and will also show that 
selections are included. For example, the en- 
try, under Keats read: Guiney, L. I. John 
Keats, with selections, followed by the refer- 
ence to Warner. This method will mean a 
total of about 1000 entries in the Index. 


Following are a few of the current titles 
which are included in Part 5: 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL Society or NEw 
York. Pioneer settlement; cooperative 
studies by twenty-six authors. 1932 The 
Society 

BeacH, J. W. Twentieth century novel. 1932 
Century 


Braprorp, G. Biography and the human heart 
1932 Houghton 

Dark, S. Twelve more ladies; good, bad and 
indifferent. 1932 Hodder 

De Kruir, P. H. Men against death. 1932 
Harcourt 

Gates, R. L. Dwellers in Arcady. 1932 Mac 
millan 

Harris, J. C. Joel Chandler Harris, editor 
and essayist; ed. by Julia Collier Harris 
1931 Univ. of North Carolina press 

Hazuitt, H. ed. Practical program for Ame: 
ica. 1932 Harcourt 

HEARNSHAW, F. J. C. ed. Social and political 
ideas of some representative thinkers of 
the age of reaction and reconstruction 
1815-65. 1932 Harrap 

Horne, H. H. Essentials of leadership. 10931 
Cokesbury press 

Jarcer, M. Adventures in living, from Cato 
to George Sand. 1932 Morrow 

Leavis, F. R. New bearings in English poetry 
1932 Chatto 

Mauisorr, W. M. Meet the sciences. 10932 
Williams & Wilkins 

MASSINGHAM, H. J. and Massincuam, H. eds 
Great Victorians. 1932 Doubleday, Doran 

Rascoe, B. Titans of literature, from Homer 
to the present. 1932 Putnam 

Reitty, C. H. Representative British archi- 
tects of the present day. 1931 Batsford 

Wootr, Mrs. V. S. Second common reader 
1932 Harcourt 


WORK BEGINS ON THE COSTUME INDEX 


The tentative list of titles of books to be 
included in the Costume index has been sent 
out to librarians for checking. With this will 
go samples of indexing forms and a question- 
naire necessitated by the many questions which 
have arisen while working on the subject. 

The selection of titles on this tentative list 
brought up several problems. Many of the 
books on costume containing the best illustra- 
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tions are out of print or, if still obtainable, ar¢ 
very expensive and out of reach of the ordin 
ary library. In order, therefore, to make the 
index usable in smaller libraries as well as 
jarger ones able to afford these expensive 
books, it is proposed to index also books other 
than those dealing wholly with costume. Many 
general histories or descriptions of social life 
have reproductions of costume plates, often 
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in color. A number of such titles have been 
selected with the assistance of Miss Dorothy 
Breen, chairman of the A. L.A. Art reference 
round table and added to this list to be voted 
on. Examples of such books are: The his- 
torians history of the world, 5th ed I5v 1926; 
Peoples of all nations, 7v 1922-24; Botsford’s 
Brief history of the world, rev ed 1920. 


CHILDREN’S 


In response to what seems to be a real de- 
mand for an index to songs for children from 
pre-school age thru the grades, the H. W. 
Wilson Company has begun preliminary work 
on the Children’s Song Index. 

A list of possible song collections has been 
compiled from various bibliographies and from 
lists of books that have been indexed in some 
libraries to meet their reference needs. This 
tentative list and a sample galley-proof show- 


The editor has received several letters in 
reply to the last article in the WiLson BULLE- 
TIN and will welcome any further suggestions 
of books to be indexed or on other phases of 
the work. A copy of the tentative list will be 
sent to any librarian who would like to vote 
on these books to be indexed. 


SONG INDEX 


ing forms and kinds of entries are now in 
the hands of music, reference, and children’s 
librarians who have shown an interest in the 
undertaking. 

Any others who have advice or experience 
to contribute are invited to vote upon the list 
of song books and the sample of indexing. 
Requests for the two should be addressed to 
the editor of the Standard Catalog Series. 


THE VERTICAL FILE SERVICE IMPROVES ITS ORDER SERVICE 


The Vertical File Service has now reached 
a stage in its development which enables it 
to go a step further in the plan of bringing 
pamphlet material to its subscribers. It is be- 
lieved this plan will facilitate librarians’ rou- 
tine of ordering material and will also ex- 
pedite the delivery of material to libraries. 

Stocks of a number of pamphlets are being 
obtained from publishing organizations by the 
Service and mailed from its office direct to 
subscribers. Pamphlets distributed in this 
manner are indicated in the catalog by a spe- 
cial marking. An order form listing such 
titles is provided, so that all subscribers need 
to do is to check the pamphlets wanted and 
return the list to the Service for filling. 

This phase of the order service was initiated 
with about forty titles in the November cata- 
log. If it proves to be a practicable under- 
taking, from the point of view of subscribers, 
publishing organizations, and the Service, it 
is hoped a gradually increasing number of 
pamphlets will be made available thru this 
plan. 

It is suggested that prospective subscribers 
especially interested in this new development 


of the order service make a point of request- 
ing the November catalog as a sample when 
they inquire about the new introductory offer 
on the Vertical File Service. 





THE WILSON LIGHTHOUSE 
AT NIGHT 


WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 


In Mrs. Blanch Baker’s Dramatic Bibliog- 
raphy will be found sources of information 
on every aspect of the theatre except the 
publication of the plays themselves. The vari- 
ous divisions of the book are: Drama and 
Theatre; Production and Stagecraft; Pagean- 
try, Religious Drama, Entertainment; Antholo- 
gies, Bibliographies, Directories. Dr. Milton 
Smith says in his introduction to the book 


“The enormous amount of material that has 
been collected, its skilful arrangement and its 
inevitable annotations make this a book that 
no student and no lover of theatre and no 
worker in it can neglect.” Ready in December. 


Do you have occasion frequently to hunt 
for information on the first time a particular 
event took place? Mr. Joseph Nathan Kane, 
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a former newspaper man, has spent years in 
the accumulation and verification of such data 
which are now to be published in U.S. 
Famous First Facts. To tell the truth, when 
the book was first proposed to us we wondered 
how much use the libraries would have for it. 
But the various librarians approached showed 
such enthusiasm for the idea that we have 
decided to publish the book as soon as possi- 
ble. It will probably be ready in January or 
February. 


ScHoot Liprary Experience: Second Series. 
By Martha Wilson. (Librarians’ Round 
Table Series) 328 pages. $2.25 

In this new volume Martha Wilson has 
further perpetuated some of the leading docu- 
ments that characterize the progress of the 
school library movement. Like the first School 

Library Experience it makes available some 

of the most important literature that has been 

published, and classifies the various articles 
under pertinent subjects, such as Books as 

Tools, The High School Library at Work, 

The Elementary and Platoon School Library, 

Supervision of School Libraries, etc. Now 

available. 


The main purpose of the volumes in our 
Reference Shelf is to enable the librarian to 
answer demands for debate material at the 
least expenditure of her own time and labor 
and with a minimum of wear and tear on the 
library’s resources. To carry out this aim 
requires close touch with debating activities 
so that volumes on subjects chosen for debate 
may be ready early enough to be of use. This 
means always a number of new volumes in 
the Fall of the year. 

This month sees the publication of four 
volumes, all containing material on subjects 
that have been chosen for debate by one or 
another of the state high school or inter- 
collegiate debating leagues. 

State AND Locat Tax Revision: ANALYTI- 
CAL Survey. By E. C. Buehler. This follows 
the volume issued last month by Mr. Buehler. 
It contains an indexed bibliography, analysis 
of terms, questions and answers, charts and 
tables, all designed to guide the coach and 
debater thru the difficult features of this 
rather complex subject. 90c 

CANCELLATION OF INTERNATIONAL WAR 
Dests. By James G. Hodgson. Contains a 
selected bibliography, affirmative and negative 
briefs, and reprints of leading articles on the 
history and present status of the question and 
the arguments for both sides. 90c 

FEDERAL REGULATION OF BANKING: WITH 
Deposits GUARANTEED. By James G. Hodgson. 
Follows the customary arrangement of bibli- 
ography, briefs and selected articles. The 





(Eighty per cent of our em- 
ployees own common stock in 
the Company if we include 
those buyimg stock by install- 
ments. The majority of the 
preferred stock ts held by Kk- 
brarians who are in a position 
to appreciate the true value of 
the service performed by the 
Company. We are pleased to 
say that the stock has proved 
a sound investment and we 
consider the 7 per cent divi- 
dend as one of our first 

financial obligations.) 


1 to 5 shares 





6 to 10 shares 





11 to 20 shares 





21 to 50 shares 
Over 50 shares 


DISTRIBUTION OF STOCKHOLDERS IN 
THE WILSON COMPANY BY SIZE 
OF HOLDINGS—1932 


briefs and bibliography have been subdivided 
to bring out material under the separate points 
of government regulation and of guaranty of 
deposits. goc 

Desate Inpex. By Edith M. Phelps. This 
is first of all a revised and enlarged edition 
of the Index which appeared as an appendix 
to the Debaters’ Manual. A large number of 

(Continued on last page) 
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The concept books includes more than “litrachoor.” Certainly it is an essential 
of the well-read person of this modern age, that he shall know something .of the 
truly recent work of the scientist. It has been allowed that it takes a generation or 
two for the common knowledge of the scientific worker to percolate through the 
mass of the people. But is such a condition to be acquiesced in? Did not the 


public library come into being to bridge the gap and shorten the time between dis- 


covery and dissemination? 

Below are described some really new books—new not merely in the sense of 
recent fabrication, but in the sense of reporting hitherto unknown facts and con- 
cepts. They should therefore be “meat” for the serious alert librarian. 


Living organisms are compared to ma- 
chines. Is such an analogy useful? 
Apparently we are as ignorant in re- 
gard to living organisms, as a man would 
be in regard to an electric motor, if he 
had no knowledge of physics, or of the 
nature and action of electrical currents, 
and if he was unable to investigate their 
laws. 

He might dissemble the structure. He 
might analyze the parts chemically. He 
might study its functions. That is, 
carry forward investigations analogous 
to anatomical, chemical and physiological 
descriptions. But he would not learn 
why and how the motor works. In ad- 
dition to these studies, he mt ;t know 
the laws of thermo-dynamics. 

We know nothing definite about 
“living dynamics.” . We can acquire 
knowledge about the motor because we 
can make it artificia'ly, with innumer- 
able variations. Does the comparison 
show us the cause of our ignorance of 
the living motor? 

Professor R. Beutner, University of 
Louisville, has prepared a fascinating re- 
port of studies in artificial production 
of inanimate models of living things. 
He does not, of course, intimate that 
these models point the way to the arti- 
ficial production of life. But he is 
enabled to study living things by watch- 
ing the behavior (and knowing the 
cause of it) of the models. Thus he 


has caused “mushrooms” and “leaves” 
and “snakes” and other models to 
“grow” by means of application of cer- 
tain physical and chemical laws. 

This is not mere laboratory prestidigi- 
tation. The purpose is intensely serious. 
Artificial systems can be produced which 
show a resemblance to certain features 
of life processes. No more can be 
achieved at present, but the implications 
are profound, striking far into the realm 
of the unknown. 

Dr. Beutner has embodied his work in 
Physical Chemistry of Living Tissues, 
to be published in November. After an 
important introductory chapter on Life 
as a Scientific Problem, the author 
breaks his text into three portions: The 
First Attempt at Approach: Mem- 
branes, Osmosis and Related Forces; 
The Second Attempt at Approach: Life 
Processes Related to Crystallization or 
Due to Surface Forces; The Third At- 
tempt at Approach: Electrical Currents 
in Tissues and Their Relation to Life 
Process. A chapter on outlook for fu- 
ture possibilities of development is 
added. The book is profusely illus- 
trated. The text is not “difficult.” 
Mathematical treatment of theories has 
been avoided except in the appendix. 
($5.00). 


“Magazine publishing is a profession. 
. . . For newspaper work there are 
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schools of journalism and books cover- 
ing every phase of the subject. Despite 
the fact that there are more magazines 
than newspapers, magazine editors and 
business managers have not been so 
favored.” 

“It has seemed that a real service 
might be performed by collecting infor- 
mation and discussing the problems 
faced by the magazine staff. It is not 
so much intended for the professional 
as for those appointed for a relatively 
short time, and these constitute the ma- 
jority. This book is dedicated to the 
host of editors ushered into their work 
with little or no preliminary experience, 
as exemplified by the staffs of high 
school and college magazines, fraternal 
and society publications, and periodicals 
of sectional or special interest.” 
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LaMotte’s pH and Its Practical A ppli- 
cations came from press October 25th. 
So far as we are aware, it is the first in- 
clusive book of its kind published in the 
English language, despite the fact of an 
enormous literature on the subject of 
hydrogen ion determination. The theo- 
retical, abstruse sides of the subject are 
lightly touched by Mr. LaMotte, because 
there are excellent books available on 
those phases (Notably Mansfield Clark’s 
Determination of Hydrogen Ions, now 
in its third edition: Williams & Wilkins 
1928. xiv + 717 pages. 100 illustrations. 
$6.50). The new book is a manual of 
directions for the practical use, in many 
processes and many lines of industry, of 
the operating chemist actually engaged 
in technical procedures. 





The Superlative Directory of American Higher Education 


American Universities and Colleges 
New 2nd Edition Revised and Enlarged 
By JoHN HeNry MAcCRAcCKEN 
For the American Council on Education 


An absolutely necessary reference book in every high-school, college, and public 
library. 521 College Catalogues in One. Graduate Study Information. Budgetary 











Facts. Every Salient Point with Regard to American Universities and Colleges 
THE PRICE IS “EASY” 
Cloth. 6x9. xiv-1066 pages. $4.00 
Thus the author, Lenox R. Lohr, After an introductory section of five 


sometime editor of The Military Engi- 
neer, explains the raison d’etre of his 
new book, Magazine Publishing, a man- 
ual of high utility and value for the class 
for whom it was intended—the only 
manual of its sort in existence. Major 
Lohr tells how to do the job, describing 
the numerous details, mechanical and 
otherwise, knowledge of which is re- 
quired: all things an editor must know 
for his peace of mind and saving of 
time and headache. ($4.00). 


chapters on the mechanism of hydrogen 
ion determination, pH and Its Practical 
Applications devotes successive chapters 
to separate problems, e.g. water supply, 
water corrosion, disposal of sewage and 
industrial wastes, the sugar industry, 
gelatin and glue, leather manufacture, 
textile industries, pulp and paper, food 
industries, cleaning processes, electrode- 
position of metals, industrial chemistry, 
bacteriology, pathology, and titration 
procedures, soils. ($3.50). 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—-DecemBer 1932 





HE Stanparp Catatoc Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the StanpaRD CATALOG For Pustic Lisrarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Book Review 
Dicest. Most of the titles in the Monruty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the STanparp CaTALoG FoR Pustic LIBRARIES. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the. final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1932, issue] 





100 Philosophy 


THOM, DOUGLAS ARMOUR. Normal youth 
and its everyday problems; with an introd. by 
William A. Neilson. 368p $2.50; educ ed $2.25 
Appleton 

136.7 Adolescence. Youth 32-26566 

A discussion of the problems of adolescence 
written for parents, teachers, camp directors, 
and others interested in the training and devel- 
opment of youth. Contents: Adolescence; Phys- 
ical development; Adjustment to maturing sex 
drives; Intellectual abilities and disabilities; The 
total personality; Educational maladjustments; 

Conduct problems; Problems of the special en- 

vironment; Education; Concerning parents. 


Booklist 28:460 Jl '32 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Jl 2 '32 300w 
+ Christian Century 49:707 Je 1 ’32 600w 
‘Dr. Thom has drawn his illustrations from 

his own wide and varied experience. His ex- 
amples are particularly helpful because they 
deal with the normal home and social environ- 
ment rather than with the physically, socially, 
or mentally handicapped youth. Much emphasis 
is placed on the adjustment of the adolescent to 
the various aspects of his emotional life, espe- 
cially sex needs, and on the ways in which the 
adults may help in this. Undoubtedly, this book 
will take its place as one of the standard 
sources of help for parents.’’ Esther McGinnis 

+ J Home Econ 24:631 Jl "32 120w 

Sat R of Lit 9:33 Ag 6 32 120w 
“(The book is] filled with material that should 

help the parent to find a solution of the prob- 
lems of his child. The chapters are also of 
interest to persons engaged in educational or 
recreational work with the young.”’ 

-+- Springf’d Republican p4 Ag 1 °32 360w 





300 Social Sciences 


CHASE, STUART. A new deal. 
millan 
330.973 Economics. United States—Economic 
policy 
Mr Chase describes the growth of our present 
economic system and of modern industrialism, 
proposing a way to revise the economic struc- 
ture without breaking entirely with the past. 


Bookm 75:512 S ’32 1050w 
+ Books p3 S 4 '32 1300w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ag 31 '32 950w 


“Most readers will be stimulated by ‘A New 
Deal,’ whether or not they agree with the 
theories put forth. The style is for-the most 


257p $2 Mac- 


part vigorous and honest, though it tends now 
and again toward slanginess.”’ D. 
Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 S 24 °32 
N Y Times p4 S 4 °32 1500w 
“It is an exciting book, vibrant with fine fer- 
vor, yet well equilibrated on a sound base of 
common sense. The weakest point, in Chase's 
book, deals with the steps for realizing his 
program. Ernest Gruening 
+ — Sat R of Lit 9:75 § 3 °32 1400w 
+ — Springf’d Republican p6 S 3 °32 1200w 
Survey 68:482 O 1 °32 750w 


OGLESBY, CATHARINE. Business opportuni- 
ties for women; foreword by Loring A. 
Shuler. 300p $2.50 Harper 

396.5 Woman—Employment. Profession, 
Choice of. Occupations 32-13694 
Part one contains advice on getting a job and 
keeping it; part two considers the opportunities 
in various fields: advertising, finance, journal- 
ism, office work, personnel work and manage- 
ment, social service, etc. with a final chapter 
on opportunities for the older woman. 


Booklist 28:463 Jl ’32 
“It would seem that Miss Oglesby answers 
every possible question which would occur to 
any girl or woman ‘looking for a job.’ ”’ 
-+- Boston Transcript p2 Jl 6 ’°32 280w 
J Home Econ 24:736 Ag ’32 60w 
‘Sound common sense, a general knowledge 
of the conditions in each field and acquaintance 
with human nature as it manifests itself in the 
relations between employer and employe are 
manifest throughout the book. A final chapter 
on possible opportunities for older women who, 
without previous business experience, are faced 
with the necessity of earning money, gives 
practical, sensible advice.’’ 
+ N Y Times pl6 Je 5 °32 250w 
Wis Lib Bul 28:197 Je ’32 





PHILLIPS, STANLEY. Stamp collecting. 306p 
il $3 Dodd [6s Low] 


383.22 Postage stamps 


A eomprehensive volume by the editor of 
Stanley Gibbons’ Postage Stamp Catalogue, and 
Gibbons’ Stamp Monthly. Part one, Posts and 
the postage stamp, contains chapters on his- 
tory, printing, etc; part two, The collection, 
discusses the outfit, how to identify stamps, 
arranging the collection, ‘‘stunt’’ collections, 
and the money side of stamp-collecting; part 
three, The hobby, has chapters on great col- 
lections and famous collectors, the stamp li- 
brary, and the treasure trove. Index. 





‘Mr. Phillips is an English authority on 
stamps. He has made his smoothy written book 
universal in its application.’’ R. A. Barry 

Books p12 Jl 3 °32 500w 
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PHILLIPS, STANLEY—Continued 
+ N Y Evening Post p7 Je 18 '32 150w 
N Y Times pi5 Jl 24 '32 250w 
+ Sat R 153:524 My 21 °32 250w 
“Mr. Phillips writes simply about his subject. 
The most timid collector need not fear to read 
his book: the most advanced enthusiast will 
probably find in it plenty that he does not 
know: both, with all the range of philatelists 
between them, will be interested in his history 
of issues, his descriptions of the processes 
whereby stamps were or are made, or his sug- 
gestions about the hobby, art, or science of 
collecting.’’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p302 Ap 28 ‘32 


600 Useful Arts 


FELT, EPHRAIM PORTER, and RANKIN, 
WILLIAM HOWARD. Insects and diseases of 
ornamental trees and shrubs. (Rural science 
ser.) 507p il $5 Macmillan 


634.96 Trees—Diseases and pests. 
Injurious and beneficial 
‘Jt is the purpose of this volume to give a 
readable and practical summary of the prob- 
lems in relation to insects and fungus diseases 
affecting shade trees and ornamentals in par- 
ticular, with special reference to methods of 
control. The book is planned to facilitate the 
diagnosis of troubles ecting a certain kind of 
tree. This volume is a combination of the 
senior author’s ‘Manual of Tree and Shrub In- 
sects’ and the junior author’s ‘Manual of Tree 
Diseases’, ey rewritten and brought down 
to date, each being responsible for statements 
in his respective field.’’ (Pref.) 


Booklist 28:465 Jl '32 
+ Books pl0 Je 26 ‘32 350w 
“A valuable new volume in the ‘Rural Sci- 
ence’ series. . . The illustrations are abundant 


and, in general, excellent.’’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p6é Jl 5 '32 180w 


700 Fine Arts 


COLLINS, MARY ROSE, and RILEY, OLIVE 
LASETTE. Art appreciation, for junior and 
senior high schools. 334p il $1.80 Harcourt 


707 Art—Study and teaching 31-25656 


This textbook contains chapters on design, art 
in the home, art in dress, useful arts, etc., as 
well as longer chapters on architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and graphic arts. One chapter 
is devoted to Personalities, giving sketches of 
eleven masters from Da Vinci to Cezanne. Ex- 
ercises and questions at end of chapters; bib- 
liography, dictionary of artists, and index at 
end of volume. 


Cleveland Open Shelf pill My ‘32 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 37:19 Mr ‘32 
Pratt p20 spring '32 
‘“‘Whether or not one agrees in every case 
with the authors in their choice of artists and 
their interpretation of works of art is not im- 
portant. ‘o have at hand a book which so 
admirably lays down a plan for study and at 
the same time gives the sources for further 
research is a great help to any teacher."’ 
-+- School Arts M 31:xx "32 250w 


910 Geography and Travel 


SOKOLSKY, GEORGE EPHRAIM. Tinder box 
of Asia. 376p $2.50 Doubleday 

915.1 China—Politics and government. Man- 

churia. China—Foreign  relations—Japan. 

Japan—Foreign relations—China 32-26669 

A review of the political events of the last 

few years in China and Manchuria and of the 


Insects, 
32-26646 
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relations of Japan ana Russia with China. The 
author went to Russia in 1917 as correspondent 
for the New Republic news service; later, when 
he was evicted from Russia, he went to China 
where he has since been engaged in newspaper 
work. 





Booklist 28:472 Jl '32 
Books p4 Ag 7 ‘32 850w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ag 3 ‘32 1400w 


“George Sokolsky probably knows more Chi- 
nese more intimately than any other foreigner 
in China; and he thinks and writes about China 
in terms of human beings rather than of ab- 
stract principles. His look about China has 
the intimacy and the freshness of his own 
breezy, gossipy conversation. He is dogmatic, 
informed, and often brilliantly informed and 
penetrating. If he is often prejudiced, no one 
can be sure in what direction his prejudices 
may lead him, for they are the product of a 
singularly diverse and adventurous career.” 
L. 8S. Gannett 

+ Nation 135:174 Ag 24 °32 650w 
+ New Repub 71:348 Ag 10 '32 380w 
+-—N Y Evening Post p7 Ag 20 '32 400w 

‘“‘An admirable introduction to the whole story 
of the modern East, written with great skill 
and charm by a man thoroughly at home in 
Asia and thoroughly in command of his mate- 
rial.’’ Charles Merz 

+ N Y Times pl Ag 14 '32 1450w 


B or 92 Biography 


BOWERS, CLAUDE GERNADE. Beveridge and 
the progressive era. 610p il $5 Houghton 


B or 92 Lent noni, Albert Jeremiah. Pro- 
gressive party. nited States—Politics and 
government 


A political biography based to large extent on 
letters and manuscript material. Tho not always 
in sympathy with his subject's political beliefs, 
Mr Bowers has written impartially of Beve- 
ridge’s career as a Republican senator and a 
leader of the Progressive party movement. 





“One must express genuine admiration for 
this achievement of Mr. Bowers. He has not 
plumbed the depths, nor rounded out a complete 
picture, nor has he always brought out the sig- 
nificance of the whole abortive battle of the 
Progressives. . . If it is not definite history but 
the very highest grade of journalistic-historical 
writing that Mr. Bowers has given us, it is 
none the less most welcome. Nothing could sur- 
pass the brilliance and the justice of the inci- 
dental sketches of Aldrich, La Follette, Quay, 
Dolliver and others.’’ O. G. Villard 

+ — Books pl S 4 '32 1500w 

+ — Boston Transcript p2 S 17 '32 1350w 

+ Nation 135:261 S 21 "32 700w 

“Claude G. Bowers has carried through an 
extremely important job with full-throated vigor 
of style and comprehensiveness in documenta- 
tion. Besides giving us the life of Beveridge, 
which is no inconsiderable matter in itself, the 

k provides a series of brilliantly tinted, if 
not particularly critical, sketches of men as 
diverse as Senator Nelson Aldrich of Rhode 
Island and ‘Fighting Bob’ La Follette, Frank 
A. seuingy and George W. Perkins, David 

re and George Horace Lorimer. 

But the book has virtues beyond those of cap- 
able delineation; it takes us, for the first time, 
behind the scenes of the birth, rise and death 
agonies of the Progressive party. And in so 
doing, it raises a question, never so important 
as at the present moment as to the worth and 
probable fate of what must loosely be called 
Progressive’ principles in America.’’ John 
Chamberlain 

+ New Repub 72:130 S 14 '32 1750w 

+N Y Times pl S 4 ’32 1800w 


“Only in the first part of the book does one 
ask for details that are missing. But after that 














You can get all the books listed in THe StaNparD CATALOG 
MonTHLY from us at liberal discounts, conveniently and quickly 
and you can get 


OUTSTANDING Books oF 1932 


which lists the choice of five prominent librarians from the 
important publications of the past year. It is available 
to libraries at a shared cost—an attractive leaflet for 
distribution to local clubs and similar organiza- 
tions. Why not secure this publicity at a 
fraction of what it would cost to print a 
similar list independently? Write for 
a sample (1931) and _ prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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ADRESSBUCH DES 


DEUTSCHEN BUCHHANDELS 


(Directory of the German Book-Trade) 


95th year 1933 95th year 
Published Price, bound in cloth: Rm 20. 


CONTENTS: 


Part |. Index of Firms 

Part Il. Booksellers’ Associations 

Part Ill. List of Firms in Geographical Order 
Part IV. Trade and Commercial Directory 


This is the standard work of reference in the German Book-Trade and the only one of its 
kind. It is absolutely indispensable to Booksellers, Publishers and very useful to Journalists, 
Authors, Librarians, Advertising Managers and any others who deal with the German Book- 
Trade. It contains the addresses of over 11,000 Book, Art and Music Dealers, Antiquarians 
and Publishers in Germany and other countries. A particularly useful feature is the Trade 
and Commercial Directory for the Book-Trade and its allied branches. 


Published by—— 


Verlag des Borsenvereins des Deutschen Buchhandler zu Leipzig 
(Publishing Office of the German Booksellers Association at Leipzig) 
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Mr. Bowers deals with realities. He does not 
whitewash, and while he is never cruel to his 
hero, never is he merely smart and malicious. 
Also he is never sparing where the truth is 
needed.’” W. A. White 
-+ Sat R of Lit 9:73 S 3 '32 1150w 
Springf’d Republican p7e S 25 '32 1850w 


BUCHAN, JOHN. Sir Walter Scott. 384p $3.75 
Coward-McCann [9s 6d Cassell] 


B or 92 Scott, Sir Walter, bart. (32-12976] 


The author, a noted English historical writer 
and romancer himself, has taken the occasion 
of the Scott centenary to publish this book, “a 
book [he says] which I was bound one day or 
other to write, for I have had the fortune to be 
born and bred under the shadow of that great 
tradition.”’ 





“A solid and satisfactory performance, ‘and a 
comparison of it with Lockhart’s eat work 
only increases one’s respect for e way in 
which Mr. Buchan has included, in so short a 
space, nearly everything that illuminates his 
subject.’’ Theodore Spencer 

+ Atlantic Bookshelf O '32 450w 
+ Books p8 S 25 "32 180w 

‘“‘Mr. Buchan has written a book in which to 
read about Scott is a pleasure to the nicest 
literary taste, a book at once lively and serious, 
cordial and judicious.”’ ' 

+ Christian Science Monitor p6 Ag 16 '32 
+ New Statesman and Nation 3:sup viii 
Mr 12 '32 1050w 

N Y Times pll S 25 '32 700w 

Sat R of Lit 9:136 S 24 '32 350w 

“It is the conspicuous merit of Colonel Bu- 
chan’s book that it does justice to Scott as 
a writer. It deals with his life as well; and 
with all Colonel Buchan’s usual scholarly read- 
ability. But Lockhart has dealt with Scott’s 
life once and for all. Coionel Buchan is the 
first man to try to give a full and adequate 
estimate of Scott’s work. He is perhaps a 
trifle over-reverent. . . Still, it is more impor- 
tant to praise rightly than to blame rightly; 
and A ans Buchan praises superbly.’” David 
Ceci 

+ Spec 148:416 Mr 19 '32 650w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup pi51 Mr 3 "32 


Fiction 


BENTLEY, PHYLLIS ELEANOR. Inheritance. 
592p $2.50 Macmillan [8s 6d Gollancz] 
[32-14729] 
A chronicle of the rise and decline of the 
weaving industry in the West Riding of York- 
shire, covering the years from the early nine- 
teenth century to the financial crisis of the 
present day. It traces four major upheavals in 
the industry, the Luddite Rising, the Chartists, 
the foundation of the unions, and the final 
collapse of the cloth trade during 1921-1931, 
and describes the effects of these movements 
upon the lives of successive generations of the 
Oldroyds, a family of Yorkshire weavers and 
mill owners. 





+ Books p1S 18 ‘32 1400w 
Boston Transcript p2 S 17 32 420w 
-+ Christian Science Monitor p6 Ap 16 '32 
+ New Statesman and. Nation 3:490 Ap 
16 '32 300w 
‘Inheritance,’ because of its sincerity, its 
succession of human and dramatic episode, its 
swift narrative flow, its sharp delineation of a 
variety of characters, is an exceptional novel. 
Faithful in its adherence to life, to the very 
best in the English novel tradition, this story 
by a hitherto unknown writer is worthy of ex- 
ceptional consideration, for here is a powerful 
story excellently told.’’ Percy Hutchison 
+ N Y Times p18 18 °32 1550w 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


+ — Sat R 153:348 Ap 2 '32 550w 
Sat R of Lit 9:89 S 10 '32 850w 
+ Spec 148:487 Ap 2 '32 450w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p246 Ap 7 ‘32 


BRIDGE, ANN, pseud. Peking picnic. 355p $2.50 
Little 


A group of sophisticated English, French, and 
Americans go on a week-end party to an ancient 
monastery near Peking. The central figure of 
the group is Laura Leroy, a gracious woman 
of charm and understanding, the wife of an 
expert Orientalist attached to the British lega- 
tion at Peking. The other members of the 
party turn to Mrs Leroy in all emergencies 
and it is she who takes the lead when some 
of them are captured by bandits. The week- 
end proves to be the turning point in the lives 
of several people thrown intimately together in 
an atmosphere strangely quickening to the 
emotions. 


+ Atlantic Bookshelf O '32 500w 


“There is very little doubt that the book will 
be a success. For one thing, its background is 
modern China, and for another its story is on 
a model which is already familiar and well 
liked—although its popularity in this country 
is rather surprising. Peking Picnic is from the 
younger branch of the A Passage to India 
family, with a trace of Maugham blood on the 
maternal side. But to be fair it has plenty 
of vitality and charm of its own.’’ Dorothea 
Brande 

Bookm 75:519 S '32 500w 
+ — Books pi S 11 32 500w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 S 21 '32 1650w 
+ N VY Times p7 S 11 '32 700w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 9:89 S 10 '32 650w 


-+- — Springf’d Republican p7e S 25 '32 600w 


GLASGOW, ELLEN ANDERSON GHOLSON. 
Sheltered life. 395p $2.50 Doubleday 
32-26955 
Eva Birdsong, a famous Southern beauty, 
who was deeply in love with her charming but 
unfaithful husband, tried by sheer grace and 
courage to cover up the unhappiness of her 
marriage. For many years she was at least 
partially successful. When she discovered Jenny 
Blair, the beloved granddaughter of her friend 
General Blair in her husband’s arms it was the 
final blow. The rest was tragedy. 





+ Atlantic Bookshelf S '32 220w 
Booklist 29:18 S °32 
Bookm 75:405 Ag '32 400w 


“This is perhaps Miss Glasgow's richest work, 
@ summary of life by a woman who has ob- 
served acutely, felt and thought deeply, and 
wrought herself a technique adequate for the 
expression of her experience.’’ Isabel Paterson 

+ Books pil Ag 28 ’32 1800w 


“There is beauty in this story and there is 
power, for Miss Glasgow is one of the few 
novelists who can take the stuff of life and 
— of it a lasting interpretation.’’ D. L. 

ann 


+ Boston Transcript p2 S 10 '32 1100w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p8 Ag 27 °32 
+ Nation 135:261 S 21 '32 750w 
— + New Repub 72:79 Ag 31 °32 750w 
“This last book of Miss Glasgow's is in many 
ways her best. . . She has brought to this book 
a wise tolerance for human weakness, not at 
all touched by sentimentality, though it is ac- 
companied at times by flashes of that piercing 
and remorseless wit which she knows so well 
how to wield. But the wit is never corrosive, 
and the sting which it carries is washed away 
in the waters of compassion. It is the book of 
a woman who has learned not to expect too 
much of life, or of people, but who keeps still 
the love of life and love of her fellow- 
creatures.”” J. D. Adams 
+ N Y Times pi Ag 28 ’32 1600w 
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GLASGOW, ELLEN A. G.—Continued 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:63 Ag 27 °32 1250w 


“This is a fresh and sometimes poignant, 
sometimes humorous and sometimes ironic story 
of persons one will not forget, on whom a period 
stamped the impress of its particular stand- 
ards,”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e S 11 °32 420w 


Children’s Books 


DANIEL, HAWTHORNE. Shuttle and sword; 
the adventures of a weaver’s son in old 
Flanders. 169p il $1.75 Macmillan 


Artevelde, Jacob van—Fiction 32-12518 


A story of the revolt of Flanders against the 
French and of the Flemish trade alliance with 
England in the days of Edward III. On his 
way to London, where he plans to learn more 
about his father’s business of weaving, young 
Diereck van der Weyden of Bruges meets a 
fugitive who gives him a secret message. As 
the result of that meeting all of Diereck’s plans 
are changed, and he becomes involved in the 
Flemish struggle for freedom and neutrality. 
For older boys and girls. 





Booklist 28:477 Jl ‘32 

Books p5 Jl 24 °32 550w 

Boston Transcript pl Je 18. '32 520w 
“Tt is a fine historical story with plenty of 


action and mystery, and a young hero who is 
very real. Boys especially will like it.’’ A. L. 


Shea 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p8 Je 25 °32 


“Mr. Daniel’s characters, if not elaborated, 
are credible, natural and pleasing. His choice 
of material is excellent. The book leaves the 
reader with a picture of fourteenth century 
Flanders that is likely to lead to further read- 
ing. There are excellent illustrations with a 
fine medieval flavor.’’ A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times p9 Je 19 '32 200w 

“The mystery and excitement are well- 
sustained and the historical background is 
clearly defined.’’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Jl 31 '32 100w 


MCFEE, MRS INEZ NELLIE (CANFIELD). 
How our government is run. 336p il $2.50 
Crowell 


353 United States—Politics and government 
31-25751 
This book for young readers begins with a 
history and description of the city of Washing- 
ton, and takes up in turn each department of 
the federal government, showing how it is or- 
ganized and conducted and the relationship of 
each to the whole. Other institutions, such as 
the Library of Congress, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and the government printing office are 
also described. The appendix contains the text 
of the Declaration of independence, the Consti- 
tution, and lists of holidays and presidents of 
the United States. Index. 


Booklist 28:266 F '32 


‘Inez N. McFee attempted to make this great 
administrative institution an interesting study 
for young citizens without sacrificing accuracy 
or eliminating anything of major importance. 
She has done that, and the book is of interest 
not only to ‘young citizens,’ but as a reference 
book for adult readers who wish to get at the 
facts of government easily. . . Mrs McFee, au- 
thor of several books of popular education for 
young people, has the happy faculty of pinning 
facts to the memory by pungent phrasing.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e My 29 °32 
Wis Lib Bul 28:92 Mr °32 





PECK, ANNE MERRIMAN, and JOHNSON, 
ENID. Wings over Holland. 145p il $2 Mac- 
millan 

32-6100 

Hendrik, a young Dutch boy of nine or ten, 

is the hero of this tale of resent day Holland, 

which besides its story interest contains much 

information about the history and manners and 
customs of the country. 


Booklist 28:479 Jl °32 
“It is an excellent picture of home life and 
customs and a well told story.”” A. L. Shea 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p17 Ap 23 °32 
‘The descriptions manage to give a real feel- 
ing of the country and of Dutch life. At the 
same time the story has more life and interest 
than is usual in books written for children 
about foreign countries.’’ A. T. Baton 
+N Y Times p9 Ap 24 '32 160w 


Springf’d Republican p7e Jl 17 '32 130w 





Periodicals and Future Scholarship 


(Continued from p. 232) 

already begun in the Pacific Northwest 
towards the completion of its local 
serials. The Union List Supplement 
shows the completion of 67 sets of 35 
different titles since the publication of 
the main list. This accounting of course 
does not include the holdings of libra- 
ries contributing to the Supplement only. 

In closing I wish only to repeat that 
while librarians have the duty of making 
the materials of research available to 
the present generation, they have quite 
as imperative a duty to provide for 
future scholarship. What seems most 
desirable just at present is further study 
and analysis of the Union List of Serials. 
Much remains to be done before the 
facts of the present situation with re- 


gard to our periodical resources become 
generally known and available. After 
the facts are known, ample publicity 
must be given in order to make the 
shortcomings of our present holdings 
fully understood by the rank and file. 
When the situation is known and appre- 
ciated, there is little reason to doubt that 
the details of coordination will be so 
developed that the future scholar will 
not only have as good a selection of 
periodicals as is now enjoyed in any 
individual library, but far greater re- 
sources on a national scale. As an ideal, 
we should stop at nothing short of at 
least one complete set of every worth- 
while periodical in some American li- 
brary where it can be used or from which 
it can be borrowed. 
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Problems 


(Continued from p. 243) 
library offers should be open to the 
humble and inarticulate beginner as well 
as to the recognized intellectual. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Edith Carroll Schneider, Librarian, 
San Antonio Technological and Voca- 
tional School, Texas 


Which one of us is to say who of us 
is to be among the number to constitute 
the unintelligent majority and therefore 
be “useless to society.” As well, which 
one of us is to say that any public insti- 
tution operated on tax funds shall be 
restricted to any class of people, even 
tho that class be the “intelligent minor- 
ity.” 

Tho the “means” be limited, these 
same “means” are derived from the 
taxes paid by “readers . . . useless to so- 
ciety!” In most instances the libraries 
of our nation are tax-supported institu- 
tions. Consequently, if these funds are 
spent for printed matter which in any 
way develops substantial reading habits, 
expands the interests of the reader or 
adds to the reader’s ability to bear with 
life in the midst of living, by unfolding 
for him imaginary worlds of more cheer- 
ful caliber than his own; then the “flood 
of printed matter,” if properly selected, 
has not been purchased in vain. 

Inasmuch as a definite program has 
been evolved in our educational system, 
which proposes to inculcate in the youth 
of the nation sound and discriminating 
reading habits for future informational 


and recreational reading; it would seem 
to be an aimless endeavor, were the con- 
tinuance of these habits to meet with 
rebuffs at the doors of public libraries; 
the policy of which would seem to be to 
provide a storehouse for books rather 
than a storehouse of accessible informa- 
tion for readers. 

Moreover, the public library is meeting 
a great national need, in that, thru the 
impetus given organized adult education, 
it is providing the means, whereby the 
life of each individual in the community 
may be enriched and enlarged. Today, 
the fact is incontrovertible that education 
is a continuing process thruout life and 
that every day the individual is enlarging 
his mass of useable facts. It follows, 
therefore, that only insofar as he may 
tap the resources where these facts may 
be found, can he approach the power of 
knowledge which marks the high road 
to achievement. 

Lastly, we as a nation are entering an 
era the economic and industrial structure 
of which will permit of increased leisure 
time for the workers and for the ar- 
tisans who know the “how” but nothing 
of the “why.” Consequently, there will 
be increasing demands upon the facilities 
of the public library. It must, as one of 
the structural institutions of our com- 
monwealth, extend these facilities to the 
mass of our population who are reaching 
for the “better things” of life; rather 
than contract its services to the demands 
of the “intelligent minority,” who have, 
because of this intelligence, no need for 
opportunities to aspire. 


The Lighthouse 


(Continued from p. 264) 

debatable subjects are listed with, under each, 
references to collections of good source mate- 
rial. Supplementing the Index are new and 
up to date bibliographies on the following 
questions: Interscholastic Athletics; Compul- 
sory Arbitration of Industrial Disputes; A 
New Liberal Party; Government Ownership 
of Hydroelectric Power. 9oc 


A new copy of our catalog of debate mate- 
rial has just been issued. It contains also a 
list of the more popular questions being de- 
bated this Fall. Send for a copy. 


Curistmas IN Poetry 


will be a decided help when you are besieged 
with demands from teachers and children for 
“poems” to use in Christmas celebrations. Un- 
der the auspices of the Carnegie Library 
School Association two collections have been 
published of poems suitable for this purpose, 
some 74 poems in all. To aid in circulating 
them as widely as possible the poems have 
been printed on one side of the paper only 
so they can be cut and mounted. Price each 
collection 60c. 
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Books for the School Librarian 





School Library Experience 


(SECOND SERIES) 


By Martha Wilson. 328 pages. $2.25 


A number of school librarians have cooperated with Miss Wilson in se- 
lecting the articles most fitting to be iricluded in this second collection, the pur- 
pose of which is to show the ways and means by which the library fulfils its 
appointed task in the schools. The articles included have all appeared since 


1924. 





Index 
Tribute to Marion Lovis 
Books as Tools—7 articles 








PartTiAL CONTENTS 


The Junior High School Library—2 articles 
The Elementary and Platoon School Library—10 articles 


Supervision of School Libraries—3 articles 


The School Librarian—6 articles 
The High School Library at Work—8 articles 














SCHOOL LIBRARY EXPERIENCE 
Martha Wilson. $2.25 


This volume precedes the one described 
above. 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 2d ed. 1932. 
Sold on the service basis. Ask for rate 


Indispensable to any school library. Both | 


an order and a classified list of 3300 books 
best suited for the school library, with pub- 
lishers, annotations, L.C. and D.C. num- 
bers. Books for first purchase and those 
especially suited to the junior or the senior 
school are noted. 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG. 4th ed. 1931 
and 1932 sup. Sold on the service basis. 


Ask for rate 


Includes 4100 of the best books for 
children, 900 of which are analyzed in 1) 


a dictionary catalog; 2) a classified catalog; | 
and 3) a list of books by grades. Prices | 


and publishers are given and 1250 books are 
marked for first purchase. Covers the 
8 grades. 








ALL BOOKS POSTPAID 


SCHOOL LIBRARY MANAGEMENT. 

Martha Wilson 5th ed. $1.25 
Full of practical concrete suggestions for 
starting the library. 

MANUAL FOR CLASSIFICATION 
AND CATALOGING FOR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Margaret F. Johnson. 50c 

A guide to the teacher or librarian in 
making cards for a simple catalog such as 
would be used in the elementary school. 

LIBRARY KEY. Zaidee Brown. pa. 75c 
cloth $1 


For use in teaching the use of books and 
the library. 


FIND IT YOURSELF. Elizabeth Scrip- 
ture and Margaret R. Greer. 1927. 50c 
a single copy. Ten or more copies 
for classroom use, 25c ea. 


Seven lessons based on the ‘‘contract”’ 
method of teaching and adapted to 9$th 
grade comprehension. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 


New York City 
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W. W. 


ILLIAM WYMARK JACOBS 

was born on September 8, 1863 in 
Wapping, the dock section of London 
to which his stories later gave humorous 
renown, close to the Tower Bridge. His 
father was a wharfman. He was edu- 
cated in private schools and in 1893 be- 
came a clerk in the Savings Bank De- 
partment of the Civil Service, holding 
the position until 1899, well after he had 
begun to write and publish. 

Jacobs first entered the literary field 
with a number of short stories, written 
in his spare time and contributed to such 
magazines as The Idler, when Jerome 
Jerome was its editor, and Today. These 
magazines did not pay the highest rates, 
but they brought the young author a 
following, and it was not many years 
before he was receiving top prices—or 
near them—from The Strand Magazine 
at the time when it was under George 
Newnes’ editorship. In the meantime he 
had published, in 1896, his first book, 
a collection of short stories of life in 
the shore and dock towns and coastwise 
ports entitled Many Cargoes. It had im- 
mediate and widespread popular success 
and thirty-five years later was reported 
still in steady demand in the circulation 
department of the New York Public Li- 
brary. Other volumes of similar stories 
followed in rapid succession, at the rate 
of one every year or two, up to war- 
time. Since then Jacobs has written little, 
altho scarcely a year passes without re- 
publication of one or more of his earlier 
works. His most recent book was Snug 
Harbour, issued in 1931, an omnibus col- 
lection of stories selected from his previ- 
ous writings. 


Jacobs early found his natural form 
in the humorous short story, and has 
seldom departed from it. He has been 
characterized by critics as one of the 
most static of authors. It is pointed out 
that most of his writing is on the same 
plane and that there is little difference 
between the general character of his 
earlier stories and his later ones. This 
point of view was advanced particularly 
by Arnold Bennett in his essay, “W. W. 
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W. W. JACOBS 


Jacobs and Aristophanes,” which criti 
cized Jacobs for “intellectual sluggish 
ness.” Other critics have praised him, on 
the other hand, for sticking to his last. In 
two of his best known short stories, how 
ever, “The Monkey’s Paw” and “The 
Well,” he turned from humor to horror 
as a theme. The former has been made 
into an effective play by Louis N. Parker 
and is frequently performed by amateur 
groups. Jacobs has also collaborated at 
various times with Parker and others on 
several other dramatizations of his 
stories. 

The more typical Jacobs stories are 
written in what John Drinkwater has 
called “the Dickens tradition” and deal 
with the comical problems of sailormen 
and shoredwellers in the shipping towns. 
The adventures are gentle ones, fre 
quently ending with an “O. Henryesque”’ 
twist, and the plots revolve around the 
characters when they are in port only. 
It has been pointed out that the Jacobs 
characters seldom go to sea, and that 
when they do they leave their author 

(Continued on p. 286) 
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Smaller yet Greater Capacity 


Large Book Trucks are being replaced by smaller 
ones. Most small Book Trucks have only two 
shelves, but this Truck has the advantages of a 
small Truck, yet the three shelves give it greater 
carrying capacity. 


The same principle of construction used in Gay- 
lord two-shelf Trucks keeps it from ever racking 
or becoming loose. 


Made of quarter sawed white oak in light or dark 
finish. 


Its casters are 5 in. ball bearing—two fixed and 
two swivel, regular mounting. Diamond mounting 
will be furnished if specified on order. 


Priced at $28.50 Freight Collect, with attractive 
discounts available on orders for three or more. 


GeAey LL: CO 2 DO " BR OB: EN CG. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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W. R. Burnett 


ILLIAM RILEY BURNETT was 
born in Springfield, Ohio, on No- 
vember 25, 1899. He attended grammar 
school in Springfield and Dayton, Ohio ; 
moved to Columbus, Ohio, where he went 
to East High School for two years; then 
went to Miami Military Institute at Ger- 
mantown, Ohio, from which he was 
graduated in 1919 at the age of eighteen. 
Burnett was more interested in ath- 
letics than in studies and played on the 
baseball, basketball, and football teams, 
and also boxed. He was enrolled in the 
College of Journalism at Ohio State Uni- 
versity for a semester, but attended ir- 
regularly. In 1918 application was made 
for the Balloon Division of the Aviation 
Corps, but he never saw service. 

In 1920 Burnett was married to Mar- 
jorie Bartow of Columbus. As yet he 
had made no choice of a profession, his 
interests wavering between the prize 
ring, the vaudeville stage, and a jazz- 
band. He confesses, however, to inter- 
vals of secret literary effort and finally 
decided to take up writing seriously. In 
any case a steady job was necessary. For 
six years, while he was employed as a 
statistician by the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, State of Ohio, he spent 
his evenings making abortive efforts to 
write. In 1927 he went to Chicago, where 
he worked at odd jobs. Since then he 
has resided briefly in New Orleans, St. 
Louis, New York, and Hollywood, and 
now lives in Glendale, California, about 
ten miles from Los Angeles. 

His first book, Little Caesar, published 
in 1929, was a Literary Guild selection, 
his second, /ron Man, was chosen by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. In 1930 he 
won the O. Henry Memorial Award for 
a short story. All his books have been 
published in England, the Jron Man most 
successfully. Little Caesar has been 
translated into Dutch and Danish. His 
first three books were made into talkies, 
Little Caesar being a tremendous box- 
office success both here and in England ; 
his fourth book, The Silver Eagle, was 
banned by the Hays office just when he 
was ready to sell it to Paramount. His 
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originals for the screen include ‘The 
Finger Points” for Richard Barthelmess 
and “The Beast of the City” for Walte: 
Huston and Jean Harlow. He collabo 
rated on “Scarface.” He says: ‘Movie 
work is deadly because of the movie ex 
executives’ fear of the public. Originality 
is one thing that is not tolerated in 
Hollywood.” 

Explaining the kinds of people that 
populate his work, Burnett says: “Work- 
ing toward a purely objective type of 
writing, I select simple types; types not 
unduly influenced by thot. The gang 
leader in Little Caesar, Rico, is an ex 
tremely simple man. He wants power; 
he goes after it in a beeline. Coke Mason 
in Iron Man is equally simple, but more 
natural than Rico, more human .. . dom 
inated by his love for his wife. Both 
failed thru their simplicity. They cannot 
stand half measures and like Ibsen’s 
Brand demand all or nothing.” 


The actual writing of Burnett’s books 
(Continued on p. 286) 
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GROVER CLEVELAND: 
A Study in Courage, by Allan 
Nevins. 

Packed with intimate personal glimpses 
and nationally important events. Based on 


new Cleveland letters, diaries, etc. Fourth 
printing. 832pp. Illus. $5.00 


THE ““SEARCH’’ BOOKS 
OF H. V. MORTON 


A new and refreshing travel book—light- 
hearted wandering combined with curiosity, 
observation and humor. Sensitively interprets 
the people and the history. 


In Search of Wales (just published) 
In Search of Ireland 
In Search of Scotland 


Each volume, illustrated, $3.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


AMERICAN DRAMA, by 
Margaret Mayorga. 


A concise, comprehensive discussion of our 
native drama from the beginning to the pres- 
ent. All important plays are described, their 
significance explained, and many illuminating 
extracts are included. 493pp. and extensive 
bibliography. Illus. $3.75 


GOLDEN TALES OF THE 
PRAIRIE STATES. Edited 


with introductions, by May Lamber- 
ton Becker. 


Nineteen notable stories by Sinclair Lewis, 
William Allen White, Booth Tarkington, etc., 
of paramount literary interest, chiefly selected 
for their picture of the midwestern states be- 
tween the covered wagon and the airplane. 
Excellent for reading aloud. Illus. $2.50 


Libraries will find these 


books of enduring value 
Looe Worth Including Among Their Next Purchases———_ 








THE BEST PLAYS OF 1931-32 
Edited by Burns Mantle. 


Ten outstanding plays in excerpt and sum- 
mary, with yearbook statistics. Of Thee I 
Sing; Mourning Becomes Electra; Reunion 
in Vienna; The House of Connelly; The Ani- 
mal Kingdom; The Left Bank; Another Lan- 
guage; Brief Moment; The Devil Passes; and 
Cynara. Illustrated. $3.00 


GAMES AND GAME LEAD- 
ERSHIP, 6y Charles F. Smith, au- 


thor of “Games and Recreational 


Methods,” etc. 


A carefully indexed, well selected collection 
of 71I games and recreational activities for 
all ages and occasions. Instructions for play 
ing included with each game. 658pp. $2.50 


STAMP COLLECTING, 4» 
Stanley Phillips. 


The complete story of postage stamps, and 
how to collect them. Facts about stamp 
printing, errors, varieties, overprints, designs, 
postmarks, colors, etc.; practical advice on 
identification, arrangement, specialization, air 
mails, new ways of collecting, the money side, 
etc. A special section on American stamps. 
Fully indexed. 306 pages with 64 pages of 
magnificent illustrations. $3.00 


THE STORY OF MAN’S 
MIND, 64y George Humphrey. 


Revised and enlarged edition. Mental 
processes described from their earliest be- 
ginning to present developments avoiding 
technical language. A re-writing of a stand- 
ard book in the field. 308pp. Bibliography 
and index. $3.00 


These books may be purchased of 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 
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(Continued from p. 276) 
behind. The narrator of the stories is 
more often than not the Night Watch- 
man who spins his homely yarns in re- 
sponse to the donation of a pint of ale. 

In 1900, the year after he gave up his 
Civil Service post to make his living by 
writing, Jacobs married Agnes Eleanor 
Williams. They have two sons and three 
daughters. Mrs. Jacobs has been a social- 
ist and a feminist and once spent thirty- 
one days in jail for alleged participation 
in a window-smashing escapade, the 
outgrowth of a political disturbance. 

Jacobs’ last original work was Sea 
Whispers, a volume of short stories pub- 
lished in 1926. In his writing prime 
Jacobs was described as a fair, slight, 
and silent littlke man with “a humorist’s 
tell-tale mouth” and “observant eyes” 
who hovered shyly on the outskirts of 
the literary personalities of London in 
the late Nineties and never had much to 
say. Commenting on his self-effacing 
modesty, one observer has written, 
“Where Jacobs got his intricate nautical 
knowledge from I know not. He never 
paraded it: he never said ‘Avast there’ 
or ‘Shiver my timbers,’ and he never, in 
my hearing, made any reference to that 
exhaustless and amusing person—the 
Night Watchman.” 

J. B. Priestley puts it on record that 
W. W. Jacobs’s stories of Ginger, Peter, 
and old Sam Small have given him, as 
boy and man, more delight than the total 
works of Rabindranath Tagore, André 


Gide, James Joyce, John Masefield, 
George Moore, Jacob Wassermann, 
W.R. 


(Continued from p. 284) 
is done very rapidly: “Little Caesar was 
written in seven weeks and at that time 
I was working in the daytime. Jron Man 
(first draft) was written in five weeks; 
The Giant Swing in four. This does not 
mean, however, that I rush heedlessly 
at a story and hammer at it till it’s done, 
nor that I get an idea one day and start 
writing at it the next. Books develop 
slowly in my mind; I thot about Little 


Eugene O’Neill, George Kaiser, Theodore 
Dreiser, and probably the Nobel Prize 
winners for the next ten years. 


Jacobs lives part of each year on a 
“home-made” farm near Epping Forest 
in Essex. At one time Arthur Morrison, 
the author of Tales of Mean Streets, was 
a near neighbor. Morrison raised poultry 
and Jacobs vegetables, which they ex- 
changed. For a number of years it was 
the custom of Jacobs and Willi Owen, 
the artist, who illustrated many of the 
Jacobs stories, to spend a season wander 
ing together along the southern seacoast, 
sitting much of the time in out-of-the 
way inns picking up sailor’s yarns and 
“atmosphere.” Once, sitting in an inn at 
Sandwich, Jacobs heard a retired sea 
captain relate as his own experience one 
of the tales from Many Cargoes. 


W. W. Jacobs’ books: 


Many Cargoes, 1896; The Skipper’s Wooing, 
1807 ; Sea Urchins, 1898; A Master of Craft, 
1900; Light Freights, 1901; At Sunwich Port, 
1902; The Lady of the Barge, 1902; Odd 
Craft, 1903; Dialstone Lane, 1904; Captains 
All, 1905; Short Cruises, 1907; Salthaven, 
1908; Sailor’s Knots, 1909; Ship’s Company, 
1911; Night Watches, 1914; The Castaways, 
1916; Deep Waters, 1919; Sea Whispers, 10926; 
Snug Harbour (omnibus collection) 1931 


About W. W. Jacobs: 


Adcock, A. St. J.. The Glory That Was 
Grub Street; Bennett, Arnold, Books and Per 
sons; Chevalley, A., The Modern English 
Novel; Hind, C. L., More Authors and I, 
Priestley, J. B., Figures in Modern Literature ; 
Ward, A. C., Aspects of the Modern Short 
Story; Williams, H., Modern English Writers 


Burnett 


Caesar for over a year before I wrote 
a word. I outlined The Silver Eagle for 
the first time in 1927; it was written in 
1930. I carried Saimt Johnson in my 
mind for a year and a half before | 
wrote it; and went to Tombstone, Ari 
zona, to live for a while so I’d know 
just what I was doing. The first draft 
of Saint Johnson (fifty thousand words) 
was written in two and a half weeks.” 





